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“A Layman’s Thoughts on Preaching,” a 
series of articles composing the Christian 
Union Extra No.7, are now ready in pam- 
phlet form, price 10 cents per copy. 


Events have moved rapidly during the past 
week. The Internationa: Congress is not to con- 
vene. General Ignatieff has gone back from 
Austria, where he has been endeavoring to negoti- 
ate a Russo-Austrian alliance, bearing demands 
from that government for material changes in 
the San Stefano treaty. The immediate mobiliz- 
ation of 400,000 Austrians on the Bosnian fron- 
tiers is rumored; the re-mobilization of the Servian 
forces is also reported to have been ordered. 
Lord Derby, the English Foreign Minister, has 
resigned in consequence of the decision of the 
Administration to call out the first class of the 
army reserve, and put the army upon a war foot- 
ing. This action was promptly followed by a cir- 
cular to the Powers clearly stating England’s 
grounds for insisting that the treaty should be 
submitted to a Congress of nations. Most signifi- 
cant of all is the little item reported by the cable 
that ‘‘the English have landed a large quantity of 
war material on the Island of Tenedos,” a small 
island of the Archipelago, about ten miles from 
the mouth of the Dardanelles. 





In the light of these events it is now possible to 
read the riddle of England’s policy for the past 
year. Lord Derby is a constitutional conserva- 
tive; he represents the transition of the English 
nobility into a plutocracy, and combines both 
the aristocracy of ancient names and that of mod- 
ern wealth. His evenly balanced administration 
has given color, if not justification, to the sharp 








satire credited to Bismarck: ‘Speech is silver and | 


silence is gold, but to say first one thing and then 
another is Britannia metal.” So long as it was 
desirable to mystify both England and Europe, 
Lord Derby remained in the Foreign Office. 
apparently, Disraeli is ready to show his hand. 
He allows the conservative Lord Derby to with- 
draw, announces his purpose to prepare the nation 
for war, and, in point of fact, takes the offensive, 
by landing military stores upon Turkish territory. 
The scheme is to make a second Malta at the 
mouth of the Dardanelles, and it is difficult to 
see in what way Russia can prevent the consum- 


Now, | : 
| late Conception. 





mation of the plan. She has no navy and cannot, 
directly, resist the establishment of a naval sta- 
tion by Great Britain. Her army is large, but 
Great Britain is safe from its attacks. She may 
fortify the Dardanelles and so, perhaps, prevent 
English war-ships from coming up, but the naval 
station, at the mouth, will prevent the exit of 
her fleet, and Great Britain will really coutrol 
the outlet to the Black Sea. It is true that 
Russia may build a navy, but she has no men with 
which to man it. In a few years ironclads can be 
built, but it takes a generation to create seamen. 
If England and Russia both maintain a war foot- 
ing the campaign becomes one of the purse not of 
the sword, and, in such a campaign, Great Britain 
has every advantage. 


An apparently well-authenticated rumor assigns 
the portfolio of foreign affairs to the Marquis of 
Salisbury, an intense Tory, the inheritor of a 
great name, historic peerage, immense wealth 
and great social influence; the guiding principle 
of whose life is a dread of democracy; a man who 
is, in this respect, the antipodes of Lords Derby 
and Disraeli; that to him principle is every- 
thing and present success nothing. He bas all 
the honesty and apparently much of the imprac- 
ticability of the Bourbon Duke de Chambord; 
but his administration of the Indian office, some 
years ago, proved both his ceaseless industry and 
his administrative ability. 





Thessaly is in a blaze of revolt. Turkey has 
learned nothing by experience, she seems morally 
incapable of comprehending the force of public 
opinion, and she is endeavoring to put down the 
revolution by the same methods which she em- 
ployed in Bulgaria. The villages of Olympus, 
Repsana, Caria, and Litochoria have been given 
to the flames, and the inhabitants have been 
massacred, except those who escaped the sword of 
the Turk to meet the danger of cold and starva- 
tion by fleeing to the mountains. The land 
which the English Lord Byron defended the En- 
glish Hobart Pasha is endeavoring to reduce. If 
this revolt goes on, the proposal that a Greek 
empire be created to occupy the Bosphorus may 
become more significant than it has hitherto been. 
It is even now reported that both Italy and 
France are inforinally proposing this solution of 
the Eastern Question. The modern Greek ap- 
pears to be the best and the most manly of all the 
races that have been subject to the Turk in her 
European provinces. 


Every week brings new indications of the concil- 
iatory disposition of the Pope. Reports say that he 
is desirous to enter upon diplomatic relations with 
the British government, and has given instructions 
to the Pontifical Secretary of State to take steps 
for that purpose. In his public allocution he indi- 
cates no intention to struggle for the recovery of 
the temporal powers of the Pope, and refers, in 
strong terms, to his reliance upon the Sacred 
College of the Cardinals, which he compares to 
the ‘‘Council of Seventy,” called by Moses to be 
his advisers in the government of Israel. He 
makes no allusion whatever to the Vatican Coun- 
cil, or to the dogmas of infallibility and Immacu- 
Both by his silence and by his 
utterance he indicates a return to the ancient con- 
stitution, in which the will and the wisdom of the 
church were represented rather in the Sacred Col- 
lege, and its great synods and councils, than in 
the judgments of the single Pope. 


Several times we have referred to the new postal 
law now before a committee of Congress, and to 





the objectionabie feature embodied in one of its 
sections. This, we have reason to believe, was 
kept in the background for political reasons; but 
here it is in full: 

‘Sec. 21. That of publications registered under the pro- 

visions of section five of this act, one copy to each actual 
subscriber residing within the county where the same 
are printed in whole or in part and published shall go free 
through the mails; but the same shall not be delivered at 
letter-carrier offices or be distributed by carriers unless 
postage is paid thereon at the rate of one cent for each two 
ounces or fraction thereof.” 
Now, it is evident to the most obtuse perception 
that local politicians take very kindly to a law 
which enables them to send their home organs 
through the country free of charge, or, rather, at 
the expense of the general public. Moreover, this 
section entails a needlessly heavy expense upon 
certain classes of journals. Weeklies, for in- 
stance, like the Christian Union, will be obliged 
to pay additional postage amounting to $1.04 an- 
nually on copies sent to cities where carrier offices 
exist. When this sum is multiplied by thou- 
sands it is readily seen how heavy an item it 
becomes. 
ask uniform postage of two cents a pound on all 
newspapers and periodicals entitled to pound 
rates, uniformity of rates at all post-offices, and 
for all copies of newspapers and periodicals mailed 
by the publisher from the office of publication. 


It certainly does not seem unfair to 


The Pacific railroads have lately come up before 
Congress in a way that shows what we may expect 
from the powerful lobbies which are permanently 
maintained in their interest. The Senate Judi- 
ciary Committee proposed a very moderate and 
well-considered measure, which seemed necessary 
for preserving the credit and standing of the roads 
in their relations with the government and the 
public, but Senator Mathews, from the Comnnit- 
tee on Railroads, reported a bill creating a sink- 
ing fund for the redemption of the government 
bonds, extending the time of their final redemp- 
tion to the year 1950, payments of one willion being 
made annually during the remainder of this cen- 
tury, and of half that sum during the first half of 
the next century. It is difficult for any one not 
personally connected with the railroads to see 
wherein the government would be _ benefited 
by so long an extension of time. Indeed it is 
difficult for any one not so interested to see why 
the railroads should be dissatisfied with the 
present condition of affairs. They have been 
freely granted extraordinary rights, they have 
in many instances showed themselves inclined to 
contest any reasonable government claims, and 
this movement looks as though they intended 
keeping up the practice. It is surely unwise to 
legislate in a matter of detail like this for genera- 
tions yet unborn. 





The daily papers publish a semi-official report 
of what the bankers of New York city said week 
before last in their conference with Messrs. Chit- 
tenden and Ewing of the House Committee on 
Banking and Currency. This, in substance, is 
that the remonetization of silver has seriously in- 
terfered with the prospects of resumption, by 
producing a return of our bonds, and a conse- 
quent exportation of gold; that the present indi- 
eations are of a larger export of gold during the 
spring and summer than last year; that resump- 
tion by the first of January, 1879, is probably 
practicable, but not upon the basis proposed by 
Secretary Sherman; and that if, in accordance 
with his suggestion, the banks are left to take 
care of themselves, they will do so by creating 
such a drain upon the Treasury for its gold as 
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will exhaust the supply in twenty-four hours. 
We have given, in another column, a statement 
of the facts which will enable unfinancial readers 
to form some estimate respecting the wisdom of 
attempting to resume specie payments in the 
present financial state of the country. 








THE PROBLEM OF THE FUTURE. 

W# EN the arguments of the advocates are 

ended it is the duty of the judge to sum 
them up impartially, and so state the issue to be 
tried, as to help the jury toa true verdict. We 
have invited three able advocates of the three 
carrent Christian views of the future to state them 
in our columns. In bringing this friendly dis- 
cussion to a close, we here attempt, not to formu- 
late a judgment between them, but to restate the 
question and summarize the arguments for the 
better judgment of our readers. 

That question is not whether there is any future 
penalty, no Christian philosophy doubts future 
retribution; it is not whether penalty is as lasting 
as sin, no Christian philosophy proposes any 
scheme of redemption without repentance; it is 
not whether there is a tendency in evil habits to 
harden into an evil character, no Christian phi- 
losophy sees in the human soul here or hereafter 
a self-recuperative power. It is, firstly, whether 
we see on earth the final limits to the power of 
God’s mercy, or whether in the future life that 
mercy works on by new methods to a diviner con- 
summation; and, secondly, what is the final fate 
of the irreclaimable, if any utterly irreclaimable 
there be, endless suffering or an endless sleep. 

I. This problem is a most serious and solemn 
one. It is not settled by the words eternal and 
everlasting, applied in our English Seriptares to 
future penalty. For though the word aionios may 
be so rendered, it need not be. No good Greek 
scholar will deny that it sometimes signifies simply 
along period; the best Greek scholarship recog- 
nizes that it generally represents an indefinite, not 
an endless period, time whose end is not seen, not 
time without end.* Certainly when so eminent 
a Greek scholar as Tayler Lewis thus interprets 
it, no English reader will consider it conclusive of 
the question. No great truth can be dependent on 
the doubtful translation of a single word. Nor is it 
determined by any general consensus of the church 
in the past. Such a consensus to be conclusive must 
have been reached after the fullest discussion, 
with the largest liberty, and in the clearest moral 
light. The general consensus of the church sanc- 
tioned the papal authority till Protestantism issued 
its declarntion of independence. It sanctioned the 
theory of a creation wrought in six literal days till 
the science of the present century compelled a pro- 
founder study of the Mosaic cosmogony. There 
has never been a time since the days of Origen 
when the doctrine of endless sin and suffering has 
not been questioned by devout Christian men; 
but there has never been a period when it 
has been freely, frankly and candidly discussed 
within the Church of Christ. No general con- 
sensus can be conclusive except one which follows 
sucha discussion. Noristhe problem settled by the 
* dogmatic assertion that a denial of the common 
belief will destroy the sancticns of religion and 
morality. A doctrine which has in faet destroyed 
the sanctions of religion and morality we rightly 
reject, however plausible the reasons which seem 
to sustain it. But the doctrine which its oppo- 
nents think will prove thus demoralizing is not to 
be condemned upon their mere prophetic instinct. 
The facts of history have too often proved the 
falsity of such prophecies of ill. Nor finally can 
this question be settled by simply saying that it is 
wise to take no risks. This is a legitimate argu- 
ment to address to the guilty soul that goes on in 
sin and hopes to escape its dread consequences. 
But it is not by such nor for such that the ques- 
tion of to-day is raised. The only son of his 
mother has died an instantaneous death, by a 
gunshot wound, or in a railroad disaster. What 
answer shall the minister of God’s mercy make to 
her agonized cry as she peers out into the dark- 
ness into which the soul she loves has fled? An 
honest unbeliever refuses to reverence God, -be- 
cause the God of his imagination serenely contem- 
plates the everlasting wailing and gnashing of 
teeth of a portion of his creatures. What answer 


*See Christian Union for editorial, ‘Mild Scholarship.” 





shall the teacher make to his sorrowful perplexity ? 
The question concerns the eternal principles of 
justice and of mercy, and it cannot be disposed of 
by a single text or a striking epigram. 

Coneerning this, as yet, unsolved and possibly 
insolvable problem three views have been pre- 
sented to our readers. 

First, the theory of an eternal state of sin and 
suffering. This theory projects the present into 
the everlasting future; it rests philosophically 
upon the apparent permanence of moral charac- 
ter, the accelerating power of evil, and the tor- 
turing power of what seems to be a purely primi- 
tive remorse. It rests theologically not upon 
isolated texts, but upon the general testimony of 
Scripture, which seems to represent this life as a 
period of trial, and the judgment as a final decision 
of its issues. The concurrent testimony of life 
and Scripture, interpreting each other, certainly 
possess a terrible significance. 

Nevertheless the soul which realizes the terrible 
doctrine halts appalled before it. The question 
recurs again and again, unsilenced by argument, 
Shall not the Judge of all the earth do right? 
And is it right that an infinite Father should 
launch into being myriads of human souls, leave 
them with little or no comprehension of either 
their own character or their environment, bestow 
on them, by inheritance, weakened moral natures 
and strong passions, subject them to fiery and al- 
most invincible temptations, and then doom them 
to endless penalties for their fall? The question 
is not answered by denying the reality of a literal 
fire. To the morally sensitive everlasting sin is 
infinitely more unendurable than everlasting tor- 
ment. Against such a prospect nature revolts, 
either with the impassioned earnestness of Canon 
Farrar or with the subdued and perplexed pathos 
of Mr. Barnes. 

II. Asecond theory anticipates a time in the far 
future when every sin will cease because every 
sinner will be reclaimed. This theory does not 
deny the tendency of evil to permanence in char- 
acter; but it builds its hope on the counteracting 
and reclaiming grace of God. It does not antici- 
pate redemption without repentance; but it hopes 
for repentance to be wrought out in future ages 
by God’s overmastering love. This theory rests 
philosophically upon the fundamental faith that 
a perfect God will not tire nor faint so long as 
any sentient being remains estranged from him. 
Theologically it rests upon promises, not numer- 
ous, but certainly comprehensive, of a time when 
every knee shall bow and every tongue shall con- 
fess Jesus to be Lord to the glory of God the 
Father. 

Every Christian heart looks yearningly toward 
this hopeful view. It is pleasanter to build even 
an undefined hope on these vague but spiritually 
resplendent promises than to sacrifice it for a 
definite but appalling belief. Nevertheless there 
are difficulties, both philosophical and exegetical, 
in the way of this opinion of the most serious 
character. It assumes the omnipotence of God’s 
grace. But have we any reason to assert that 
even infinite love can conquer a resolutely re- 
bellious will? That the Father will do all that 
he can to rec'aim the prodigal we must believe; 
what he can do we have no means of knowing. 
If the doctrine of the certainty of endless suffer- 
ing of all who are unredeemed at death puts a too 
narrow limit on the power of God’s grace, the 
doctrine of the certainty of final restoration puts 
a too narrow limit on the power of man’s will. 
Nor has this hopeful theory yet adequately ex- 
plained the terrible warnings of God’s Word. Mr. 
Jukes’s interpretation of the metaphor of death is 
certainly intellectually ingenious and perhaps 
spiritually profound. But ‘‘ lost,” ‘‘ perished,” 
** destroyed,” remain unexplained; and, what of 
all Scripture is more terribly significant, its sen- 
tence of banishment from God. In him alone is 
any hope; hope itself dies out before the sentence 
‘* Everlusting destruction from the presence of 
the Lor.” 

III. The third opinion holds a position midway 
between the two: that the utterly irreclaimable 
will finally cease to be. What redemptive pro- 
cesses in a future state may precede the final sen- 
tence of literal death it does not undertake to 
say. It simply asserts that when the power of 
divine grace has been exhausted the soul that re- 
fuses a loving service will be destroyed. Philo- 





sophically this belief rests upon parallels in the 
divine economy, wherein every tree that cumbers 
the ground is cut down by time, and every branch 
that bears no fruit or leaf is burned with un- 
quenchable decay. Theologically it rests upon 
the simplest and most natural rendering of all 
these passages of Scripture, which warn the soul 
that persists in wickedness of impending perish- 
ing, destruction, death. 

Yet if many passages of Scripture point to this 
solution of the problem of the future, there are 
others, notably in the Book of Revelation, at 
which it stumbles if it does not fall. If the literal 
is the most natural construction, it does not fol- 
low that a profounder one may not be the true 
one. The fact that for eighteen centuries Christian 
scholarship has not so read the Word of God may 
well make us demand that the reading stand the 
test of a severe debate before it acquires our ac- 
ceptance. Finally, this theory seems to deny the 
veracity of that instinct of immortality which is 
quite as universal as the instinctive belief in God, 
and, like it, is the basis of all religious life. 

IV. We make no attempt here to declare any 
judgment respecting this problem. It is not one 
that can be settled in a single sermon, nor by 
a Review ‘‘symposium,” nor by a newspaper 
article. Some of our readers have been pained 
because we have not defended the old doc- 
trine on the old grounds. But it cannot be 
defended on the old grounds. The ministry 
of the nineteenth century cannot use for their 
leverage the philosophical foundations of the six- 
teenth. Our conception of government has been 
revolutionized since Louis XV. said L’Htat c’est 
mot; our conception of justice has been revolu- 
tionized since England condemned traitors to be 
hung and drawn and quartered. Our conception 
of human justice cannot be wholly revolutionized 
and our conception of divine justice remain un- 
changed. The advance of physical science has 
revolutionized the church’s interpretation of the 
world’s beginning; the advance of moral science 
is greatly changing the church’s interpretation of 
the world’s end. The very meaning of the word 
justice must be learned anew before this question 
of the future will be finally settled. 

We can wait for the light that is yet to break 
forth out of God’s word athwart this ‘‘ background 
of mystery.” We welcome the discussion that is 
bringing it forth. Meanwhile no religious teacher 
need weaken the sanctions of religion because he 
does not comprehend the secrets of the divine 
government. For of three truths every soul may 
rest perfectly assured; no possible farther solution 
of the problem of the future can shadow them. 

The fatherhood of God. His justice is but the 
administration of his love. His tender mercies 
are over all his works, in all the eternal to-morrow 
as in the gracious to-day. 

The certainty of retribution. Misery is insepar- 
ably yoked to guilt, and must last as long. Sin és 
loss, suffering, destruction, death. From that 
death there is, and can be, no escape save through 
the narrow gate of penitence and pardon. Even 
Almighty grace cau open no other. 

The Only Refuge. No soul can recover itself 
from the pit into which it has fallen. There is no 
salvation here or hereafter except through the 
divine Saviour. 








SHALL WE RESUME? 


S the time fixed by Congress for the resump- 

tion of specie payments approaches, the 
question as to our ability to resume becomes an 
engrossing one. Five years ago perhaps it could 
have been more easily answered than now. Then 
it was obviously impracticable; now it is merely 
uncertaiv. That we are any nearer resumption 
pow than we were then is not due to the existence 
of a resumption act, nor to any measures that 
have been taken in anticipation of the proposed 
result. The act itself contains no provisions of a 
helpful kind, and the country has since its pas- 
sage simply drifted along, until now the matter 
stares us in the face. Happily, however, Provi- 
dence and the jaws of trade have been doing more 
and better for us than we bave thought of doing 
for ourselves. For three or four years past our 
exports have been in excess of our imports to the 
extent of about $150,000,000 per annum. So large 
a flow of gold into the country has naturally re- 
duced the gold premium, until it now stands at 
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one per cent. as agafnst fifteen, three years ago. 
Greenbacks, which then represented only 85 cents, 
are now worth 99. Surely, we say, this is at the 
yery threshold of resumption—may we not take 
the one remaining step? 

By the term resumption is meant the redemption 
of our outstanding paper currency in specie, dol- 
jar for dollar if required. Under the new silver 
law, gold and silver being each a Jegal tender, we 
may redeem either in the one metal or the other, 
or in both. To provide a sufficient amount of 
specie for the redemption of our paper, is the 
main pre-requisite to resumption. Our first busi- 
ness, then, should be to determine, by the expe- 
rience of the past and the example of other 
countries, what amount of specie is necessary to 
effect this result—in other words what proportion 
should exist between our circulation and our 
specie reserve. 

In 1861, the year before the suspension of specie 
payments, the aggregate paper circulation of the 
country was $184,000,000, and the amount of 
specie held by the banks and U. 8. Treasury 
$106,000,000. Here was a ratio of 57.6 per 
cent. For the preceding eight years, during 
which the suspension of 1857 occurred, the 
average ratio had been 45.75 per cent. In 
England, at the last reports, the circulation of 
the Bank of England was £26,000,000 against 
specie reserve of about £12,000,000, showing a 
ratio of 46.1 percent. In France, at the same 
date (Mareh 14), the note circulation was 2,396,- 
000,000 fr., and the cash and bullion on hand 
1,974,000,000 fr., a proportion of 82.3 per cent. 
These figures are the testimony of experience as 
to the proper relation to be observed. But it is 
proposed by the Secretary of the Treasury to re- 
sume specie payments on the Ist of January next, 
with an outstanding circulation, including green- 
backs and national bank notes, of $643,000,000, 
and an estimated specie reserve, including cash 
in the banks, of not more than $180,000,000, the 
ratio being only 28 per cent; or 54 per cent. less 
than in France, 18 per cent. less than in En- 
gland, and from 18 to 30 per cent. less than in our 
own country prior to the war. If we only have 
confidence, it is said, this proportion will be large 
enough. But confidence is not a mere sentiment 
to be pumped up as occasion demands. Where 
the conditions are sound and healthful, it is freely 
bestowed ; where they are not it is withheld. 
Whether there is to be any public confidence in 
Secretary Sherman’s plan of resumption depends 
upon the merits of the plan itself. It may now 
be too early to forecast public sentiment, but one 
or two expressions are certainly suggestive. One 
of our bank presidents is reported to have said 
that he would like to ‘‘ preémpt” the head of the 
line that would be formed at the Sub-Treasury 
doors when they were opened for specie payments 
to make demand of gold for notes; while another 
claims that to be at the head of the line would be 
worth $50,000 to whoever might get it. 

If these expressions reflect the general opinion 
then the $180,000,000 of gold in the banks and 
treasury will not go a great wav to redeem the 
$643,000,000 of currency. It is true that in this 
estimate we treat the interest of the banks and of 
the Treasury Department as identical, though the 
Secretary of the Treasury proposes that the 
‘‘ banks shall take care of themselves.” In respect 
to this proposition it is enough to say that if re- 
sumption should be so carried out as to lead to a 
general suspension of our banks it would be a na- 
tional disaster, not a national blessing. 

But it is not at all certain that the specie reserve 
can be kept even so high as the amount named. 
Specie, it is true, has been coming in to us for sever- 
al years. But latterly the tide has been checked, 
and it now seems to be fairly taking a turn in the 
other direction. The passage of the Silver bill has 
so damaged our eredit abroad as to bring back 
an enormous volume of bonds. To pay for these 
more than counterbalances our receipts from ex- 
ports. The price of exchange has already risen to 
the point where gold naturally flows out of the 
country. How far the flow is to continue it is as yet 
impossible to say. But it is within the range of pos- 
sibilities that by the 1st of January, 1879, the drain 
may have been so severe as to make resumption in- 
expedient, if not impracticable. Even should we 
resume it might happen that within a month or 
six weeks our reserve would be so drained away 





as to force the Government again to suspend. It 
cannot now be asserted with any certainty either 
that we shall resume on the Ist of January, or that 
if we do, we shall be able thenceforth to maintain 
resumption. 

These considerations, however, afford no reason 
fora present repeal of the Resumption Act. They 
furnish no grounds for any interference by Congress 
with the laws of trade which have already accom- 
plished so much. The best thing Congress can do 
now is to keep hands off and let the country work 
out the problem for itself. Whether it was wise 
to resolve to undertake resumption in 1879 we 
need not discuss. It would be unwise at this time 
to form a contrary resolution. It will be time 
enough to abandon the hope of resumption when 
events prove that it must be abandoned. There 
is no surer way, however, to lead to that aban- 
donment than by building hope on a delusive 
foundation. And there is some danger that our 
too sanguine Secretary of the Treasury will en- 
courage the country to do that very thing. 





NOTES. 

—However exasperating it is to be unjustly charged 
with contemptible conduct, the charge is infinitely 
more galling when there is a tangible basis of truth 
for it to rest upon. To an American, who has the 
highest welfare of his country at heart, the reading 
of foreign papers is not at present an agreeable pas- 
time. We know full well that many an advocate of 
the Silver Bill would scorn to rob a neighbor’s safe, 
not to mention his wood-pile. We have seldom 
known a forger ora swindler who has once been in 
respectable society whose friends did not rally around 
him and find excuses for his fault, and in the present 
instance the London “ Daily News” is our friend. It 
says the best it can for us, which, we are sorry to add, 
is not much. The rest of the respectable papers unite 
in advising holders of our bonds to get rid of them, 
and read us out of the list of nations whose credit 
entitles them to borrow money at a low rate of in- 
terest. To say that we do not want to borrow does 
not help the matter in the least in its moral aspects. 
Taking all into consideration—the passage of the Sil- 
ver Bill, the failure to distribute the Geneva money, 
and the talk which justifies the assumption that we 
would not pay the Halifax award if we had not a 
Geneva balance to do it with—we do not in the least 
wonder that honest folk who contemplate us from a 
distance are not very strongly impressed in our favor. 
It is a little curious to note in this connection that the 
strength of what is roughly termed ‘* American re- 
pudiation ” is found at the West and South, which 
sections of our beloved land England has always re- 
garded with especial approval. 

—A neat story is told of the Marquis of Salisbury, 
the reported new Minister of Foreign Affairs in En- 
gland, illustrating his power of sarcasm in his earlier 
years. He assailed Mr. Gladstone’s financial policy 
one night, characterizing it like the practice of a 
pettifogging attorney. This violence of language 
was received with disapprobation, though it was not 
so unparliamentary that he could be called to order 
for it. On the next night he rose and offered an 
apology. He feared, he said, that he had used lan- 
guage calculated to give offense, and which he could 
not justify, in comparing, in a moment of excitement, 
the policy of the Chancellor of the Exchequer to the 
practice of a pettifogging attorney. ‘I beg leave,”’ 
said he, “to offer my sincere apology’’—here there 
were murmurs of encouraging applause, and Mr. 
Gladstone half rose from his seat, with a face of eager 
generosity, ready to pardon even before pardon was 
fully asked—‘‘ 1 beg leave to tender my sincere apol- 
ogy—to the attorneys.” 

—The Rev. Richard S. Storrs, D.D., who has made a 
special study of the Eastern question in its historic 
aspects, delivered two lectures on the Ottoman and the 
Muscovite in the Academy of Music last week. The 
lectures had previously been delivered in Brooklyn, 
and the reports of their excellence brought together 
audiences which filled the great Academy. We are 
glad to learn that the lectures may be again repeated, 
and can promise anyone who attends them 4 rare in- 
tellectual treat. 

—Mr. Tilden’s income tax has been in court ever 
since the memorable political campaign when it added 
its quota to the current talk of the day. On Tuesday 
of last week Judge Blatchford gave in his decision 
which is adverse to Mr. Tilden on all excepting the 
first count covering the tax of 1861. In general terms 
the government has in the opinion of the court made 
good its claim for about $138,000 which should have 
been paid during the years 1862-71. The exact amount 
will have to be determined by a jury, unless, as is 
probable the case is carried to the Supreme Court. In 
brief Mr. Tilden’s defense as stated by the court was 
in some instances the statute of limitations, and in 
others the fact that having made no return he had 
been duly assessed and had paid the assessment. 
Both these positions were untenable in the opinion of 
the court. What the Supreme Court or a jury will 
do in the matter remains to be seen. 





—At the annual meeting of the State Aid Associa- 
tion the report barely sketched the work of the so- 
ciety, which has become so extensive that many of its 
branches publish their annual reports separately, 
though reporting also to the Central Association. 
Upon the whole, the Association takes a somewhat 
gloomy view of the present condition of the inmates 
of public institutions; but it has good hopes for the 
future, and favors the passage of the bill introduced 
by Senator Marvin regulating the removal of unfor- 
tunate children from poor-houses, whence they have 
in many instances been sent to places where they 
have been poorly cared for. The Association has un- 
questionably done efficient work in pointing out 
these abuses and suggesting remedies, and, if managed 
with the intelligence and good judgment which thus 
far seem to have characterized its operations, should 
command the cordial co-operation of all officials. 








NOTES BY THE WAY. 
[EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. ] 


Fort WaAyNnE, Indiana, } 
March 19, 1878. \ 


(y= of the charms of an old country is, that 
one may, in age, revisit the scenes of his 
youth and find again every object, every familiar 
spot, and, peradventure, the very people one 
knewin youth. But in the great West one should 
expect no such pleasures. Everything changes 
from ten years to ten years, and in some portions 
of it from year to year. Indianapolis, as we 
knew it, does not exist. The four thousand in- 
habitants of 1840 are like the dust of the balance 
in the presence of the hundred thousand that 
swarm through this beautiful city. Where our 
cow pastured, house touches house. Where we 
shot quail and heard the call of wild turkeys, and 
far out beyond, are streets gas-lighted and crowd- 
ed with comely dwellings. Terre Haute, the gem 
of the prairies in olden time, is overlaid and 
ruined by improvements! Surely, we thought, 
in the far north of the state, through whose wil- 
derness we used to ride along a mere bridle path, 
and even by ‘‘blazes” on trees, we shall find 
something to remind us of the old times. Alas! 
no. There is no old Fort Wayne here. But sit- 
ting down upon the overlaid village is a brick 
city, with all modern improvements. A stately 
court-house stands upon the square where of old 
stood the little court-house, in which we preached 
during two thundering weeks and gathered the 
Second Presbyterian Church! If the old and the 
new court-houses were placed alongside of each 
other, nine hundred and ninety-nine men would 
choose the new, and one would choose the old— 
at least for a day. 

What mighty wrath, in those days, stirred the 
souls of the old and the new school Presbyterians! 
Now the First Presbyterian church had been a 
new school church, had drawn its sustenance 
from the bosom of the American Home Mission- 
ary Society. But its leaders stole it away from 
the new school and delivered it over to the bonds 
of the old! Ah, Jesse L. Williams—good man 
and now venerable—hold up thy right hand and 
swear, or affirm, if thou canst, that James Ray 
of Indianapolis did not whisper certain advices 
and counsels in thine ear, when, having been 
State Engineer, thou didst remove to Fort Wayne 
to become a Presbyterian elder! James did not 
speak aloud, nor do aught that was uproarious, 
nor counsel rude violence. Nevertheless, with his 
consent and thine, was not the church at Fort 
Wayne carried captive toward Princeton and the 
old school Assembly? 

There was at that time one faithful woman in 
Israel. Hugh McCulloch, eminent financier, late 
Secretary of the Treasury, could say who she was 
had he a mind to. She wrote to a young man of 
Indianapolis of the captivity into which Jesse and 
others had led the church. Then wrath burned 
sore in the young man’s bosom. With saddle- 
bags, with leggins, with whip and spur, he rode 
through the forests three days, and on the after- 
noon of the third sent word to the offending 
elders that he had come to found a new church, 
and that if they had anything to do to prevent it 
it behooved them to be up and doing, for this 
thing was not to be done secretly and in a corner, 
but in a fair and open fight evangelical. Accord- 
ingly, every night the gospel trumpet was sounded 
in the court-house, and every day visitations were 
made from house tohouse. A flock was gathered, 
a church was formed, Charles Beecher was sum. 
moned to take charge of it, Dr. Lyman Beecher 
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the wilderness night and day, 
through the ‘* Black Swamp,” to preach the ordi- 
uation sermon, and the thing was done! At that 
time Dr. Beecher was about seventy years old. 
‘he Black Swamp was a tract of land much given 
to water, unlike inebriates, was all the 
worse the more it took. At times it was impass- 
able. At all times a ride of twenty miles through 
it was laborious. Dr. Beecher started from Cin- 
cinnati on Friday, and at the going down of the 
sun was on the borders of the swamp. To tarry 
all night and ride through by daylight would 
make it impossible to reach Fort Wayne without 
Sunday riding, and the dear old Puritan would 
never do that. He waited till the moon rose, got 
a scout to pilot bim through the most dangerous 
portion, pushed on all night and all next day, 
reaching Fort Wayne on Saturday night. He 
bathed himself with rum (not a drop inside—not 
a drop!), went to bed, slept like a Christian, and 
preached like one the next day. The church took 
Now that the two wings are united again 
to one and both of the Presbyterian 
churches of Fort Wayne are old and both of them 
new, the now venerable Father Williams no doubt 
rejoices in the founding of that church. Though 
both of them are New School we retain 
enough of the old spirit to insist that the second 
church is the newest. 

The wilderness to the north has become a nest 
of farms, even the ‘* Black Swamp” has been 
drained and subdued and is rich as mud—deep, 
black, inexhaustible loam-mud! A center of rail- 
road—a city of no inconsiderable trade, inhabited 
by men of wealth and enterprise—it would not be 
safe to predict the future of Fort Wayne. The 
sun was glorious during our stay, birds had come, 
grass was peeping out from its russet covering, 
roads were drying, the air balmy, boys were play- 
ing marbles, and all nature was happy—and so 
were we. 

March 20.—-Rode to Logansport, Ind. Had we 
been on horseback wading in mud or wabbling on 
corduroy, it would have better revived olden 
But we were content with the new meth- 
ods of travel. Were not the old forests there? log 
eabins peering out from new ‘‘clearings”? Did 
we not see, with tenderest reminiscences, men 
with pantaloons stuck into their boots, and boots 
of the color of the last mud-hole; hats and coats 
guiltless of brush and broom; faces with thickets 
of bristling beards, like blackberry bushes in fence 
corners? Ah, how natural and homelike it 
seemed! The old, old woods looked down their 
welcome. No yard-long, dumpy trees, but mighty 
giants, that feed high up, where the air and sun- 
light are purest! No one unless he has lived in 
youth in such surroundings can enter into the 
sympathy which one has for the early days of a 
new State and the beginnings of civilization. 

Logansport, too, brought back a host of re- 
membrances. About eight miles north was held 
a Presbyterian camp-meeting where we learned 
field preaching. The Indian titles had but just 
been extinguished, and the region to the north and 
east was unpopulous as a very wilderness. Toward 
Chicago, then in swaddling clothes, the traveled 
road lay through Plymouth (where we shot at 
wild geese and did not hit them, but where we 
did succeed in hitting a stump and breaking a 
wheel off, or something of that sort), Laporte and 
Michigan City. The county of Laporte we used 
to think the most beautiful, by nature, that ever 
the sun shone on. But then we had not seen as 
many places as the sun, and so were not fitted to 
make comparison. At Logansport, from its vil- 
lage days, lived R. M. Post, a man of essentially 
fine fiber finely cultivated, of a gentle heart- 
heroism, in which patience, fidelity, suffering, 
labor and poverty, were made beautiful. In these 
gems he was rich. Here, in his only parish, he 
lived and died, though he lives in the heart of 
every one who ever knewhim. He was thorough- 
bred, and his descendants show the blood. To his 
axample and spirit we owe more than ever he 
knew, until he reached heaven! 

This city. too, has overpassed all former limits 
and grown into forgetfulness of the past. May it 
prosper. And now for an all night ride to St. 
Louis, across the unseen prairie, which in early 
days it would have required three days to cross! 
But, leaving Logansport after lecturing, we shall 
breakfast in St. Louis! H. W. B. 
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APRIL. 
By CAROLINE A. MASON. 
1 UMMER’S forerunner! see, she sendeth thee 
To search the land and make it soft with showers 

And sun and dew, and fit it for her flowers. 
Haste, then, sweet month—ply all thy witchery 
To do her bidding ; frozen brooks set free 
With softest blowing winds ; from southern bowers 
Call the blithe robin ; to essay its powers 2 
Of ruddy bloom, tease the red maple tree 
Till it make answer: coax with violets. 
And shame with sweet arbutus neath her snow, 
The cold, reluctant earth, that she may grow 
Right motherly and mindful of ber pets, 
And, quick witb May, at length yield richest boon, 
The red, red roses and the pinks of June. 


A LAYMAN’S THOUGHTS ON PREACH- 
ING. 

VIIL.—ANOTHER QUESTION ANSWERED. 

( UGHT we to deal directly and often with the 
current topics, especially the religious objec- 
tions of the day? 

Several facts should be mentioned which may 
serve at once as cautions and encouragements 
respecting this difficult and delicate part of a 
preacher's duty. In respect to public affairs, 
those hearers who are in positions of influence 
and activity are better informed than the preach- 
er, and come to church week-weary of the subject. 
Those who are not over-worn with it are chiefly 
women and the young, who have very little to do 
with it. There are a few men, in a few pulpits, 
who can occasionally preach directly on public 
affairs with great influence; but otherwise the 
preacher in this field is at a disadvantage with his 
hearers, by the side of the daily press. On the 
other hand, the religious principles that underlie 
public affairs are the same that underlie govern- 
ment in the household, the school, and the 
factory; and the presentation of these principles 
may interest and profit the whole congregation 
and at the same time ‘bear more influentially on 
public affairs than a direct discussion of thread- 
bare topics of the time. 

In respect to the religious objections of the day 
it should be observed, also, that to state and reply 
to objections is the weakest form of argument. 
The most powerful method is the presentation of 
the truth in its affirmative aspect, and with such 
attention to its incidental bearings as to pre- 
occupy the objector’s ground. When men know 
the strength and value of religion, when they see 
it in the characters of others and feel it moving in 
their own, they seek for the arguments which 
otherwise they would resist.. The skeptical ob- 
jection so triumphantly put often, like a shield, 
conceals the real weak point behind it. The ob- 
jector wishes the attack to fall on the shield. 
The art of persuasion is to reach the weak point, 
and then the shield will drop. When men realize 
that the touch of the spear is not to wound but 
to strengthen them, they will throw away the 
shield. In arguing popular objections without 
the aid of this co-operation on his hearers’ part 
the preacher should not expect a predisposition to 
accept his arguments. There is a natural inclina- 
tion among men to contrariety of opinion. Start 
almost any topic in the social circle, and it will 
be found that the expression of a decided opinion 
will engender a contrary one in the mind of some 
one else, who perhaps has never thought of the 
question before. There are many who instinctively 
look to the other side. Every congregation is full 
of such minds. 

This gives great importance to sound logic and 
well chosen premises. Very little good is done if 
the speaker argues from unaccepted premises, and 
some mischief if his logic is false. Hearers are 
quick to detect fallacious reasoning, and too 
polite to let the preacher know they have done so. 

It should be added that there are some lines of 
thought which for the preacher are sound and im- 
structive, but are not so for the hearer. I heard 
a theologian say in the pulpit something like 
this: ‘‘If we ascribe to God infinite mercy, we 
must give him also infinite justice, or we make 
him infinitely weak.” Now it may be proper 
for a philosopher, dealing abstractly with the 
subject, to reason thus; but laymen unused to the 
algebra of theology will either revolt from follow- 
ing one who seems to propose to make and un- 
make Deity, or they will begin to modify their 
idea of God with equal freedom but more agree- 
ably to their own notions, which unfortunately 





are usually different from those of the clergyman. 
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I have heard a preacher attempt to support th 

doctrine he was inculeating by saying that unles- 
it be true we might as well abandon all the re 
straints of religion: he forgot that a considerable 
part of his hearers were often sorely tempted to do 
just that, and with such the force of his argument 
led toward rejecting the doctrine in order to be 
free of restraint. On another occasion I heard a 
preacher endeavor to establish the doctrine of the 
resurrection of the body by intimating that if it 
were not true Jesus Christ must have been an im 

postor, or the disciples must have been deluded, 
Now, to those hearers to whom it is impossible to 
doubt the truth of revelation this is a legitimate 
argument: it is a reductio ad absurdum, because 
to them thealternative isabsurd. But it cannot be 
an effective argument to those who are struggling 
with doubts on both questions. For them, such 
an argument undermines the little faith they have 
and are striving to maintain. It reinforces one 
doubt with another. It amounts to saying to 
them that if they cannot receive the debatable 
doctrine they may as well abandon that which is 
essential, and let go the only hope they have. 
To offer to surrender the citadel if one of the out- 
works is taken is a fatal confession of weakness. 
It is falsehood and folly. If the preacher will 
appreciatively acquaint himself with the actual 
difficulties with which candid skeptical minds are 
now struggling I believe he will see the necessity 
of discriminating, as Christ did, between the en- 
tire system of truth, which is to be taught, ex- 
pounded, defended, insisted on in all its com- 
pleteness, and that vital, essential part of it the 
reception of which is enough to found a Christian 
character. Laymen clinging to their allegiance 
to Christ are beset with queries and doubts as to 
many points on which the Christian world has 
differed in all ages; and they are told, in effect, 
that if they do not receive this truth or that they 
may as well let go of Christ. This does not help 
them to receive the doctrine to which they need 
to be educated, but tends to paralyze the little 
faith they have. ‘hey need encouragement in 
the fundamental and vital truth they have ac- 
cepted, and instruction, growth, experience, en- 
largement of mind, and time, to receive that which 
follows. ‘To stake the fundamental proposition 
of faith on the acceptance of its corollaries is to 
accelerate and propagate skepticism. It is to kill 
the sprouting seed because the fruit has not 
appeared. The theologian who sees in their cor- 
relation all the parts of his system finds, in the 
necessity of each to the integrity of the whole. a 
logical argument satisfactory to himself, and to de- 
clare that the integrity of that which is fundament- 
al depends on the maintenance of that which is 
secondary seems an easy way of emphasizing its im- 
portance; but it is an ineffectual argument with 
those who cannot survey the whole system at 
cnce, and is subversive of the vital faith of those 
who are laboring under conscientious dvubts 
mingled with ignorance and misconceptions. 

In dealing with the religious objections of the 
day by direct and argumentative answers the 
preacher should, therefore, start with accepted 
premises, avoid false logic, paradox and exaggera- 
tion, aim at strengthening existing faith as well 
as attacking doubts, and remember that a good 
thesis is noc always a good sermon. 








THE NEW YORK STATE SURVEY. 
[We are permitted to publish part of a paper read at the 
last meeting of the Yale Alumni Association, in this city, by 
Prof. James T. Gardner, Director of the State Survey.] 
 jeree Maine to Georgia stretches a mountain 
wall separating a narrow strip of coast from 
broad rich interior lands. It is not a single range 
but a series of ridges and table-lands from one to 
300 miles broad, uplifted in places to 6,700 feet 
and seldom sinking below 2,000 feet above sea. No 
streams cross this mountain chain. Drainage from 
its western side runs around the northern end 
into the Gulf of St. Lawrence or southward into 
that of Mexico. On the eastern slope rivers descend- 
ing toward the coast are mountain torrents for so 
much of their course as to be unnavigable, ana 
therefore of little assistance to westward bound 
travelers in early days when the destiny of Amer- 
ica was fixed. Then dense forests covered pre- 
cipitous ridges of the Alleghanys rendering road- 
making a work of greatest difficulty. 
Thus in the Carolinas, in Virginia, in Mary- 
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land, in Pennyslvania, in New Jersey, and in 
New England this unbroken chain of Appala- 
chian highlands presented almost insurmountable 
obstacles to the westward march of the emigrant 
with his family, his household goods and supplies; 
and absolutely prevented any general movement 
of produce through these states. But in 
York all was different. 

Here, although the mountain uplift is three 
hundred miles broad, yet from side to side it is 
cleft to the very base, and by the channels of the 
Hudson, the M-hawk, Woods creek and Oneida 
Lake and its outlet a water-way for the pioneer’s 
canoe and bateau was opened from the sea to 
the Great Lakes. 

How few travelers on the New York Central 
road, rolling along almost level rails, know that 
the general elevation of the country both on 
right and left of the Mohawk is as much above 
their heads as the Highlands are above the Hud- 
son at West Point? What if strata of the plateau 
had continued unbroken, or had been eroded as 
elsewhere into valleys trending tothe south? Then 
the whole history of the United States would have 
been different. 


New 


Wise fathers of the state saw that it possessed 
the only natural pass through the mountains be- 
yond which lay America’s future wealth, and by 
an easily built canal they improved their natural 
advantages and turned the current of emigration 
from Europe through the Hudson and Mohawk 
valleys and thence along the lakes until the 
broad prairies were peopled. 

As the Hebrews went out of Egypt to the land 
of promise between uplifted w@lls of water when 
the sea had been divided to make a path, so this 
new nation of oppressed ones from Europe passed 
into the land of untold riches through rocky 
waves.of a great mountain system, rising in walis 
on either hand. 

Stand with me for a moment on a cliff over- 
looking the Mohawk and in imagination see these 
hosts go by: first the armed hunters in birch 
canoes gliding along under shaded banks; then 
the bateaux of the pioneer rowed steadily up the 
quiet river, bearing families and their goods; fol- 
lowed after awhile by road makers and winding 
lines of white-topped wagons; and then the silver 
band of a canal appears, its surface alive with 
boats black with westward-bound men and wo- 
men whose numbers increase to thousands, and, 
with the building of the railroad, to tens and 
hundreds of thousands. 

These bouts and cars return loaded with surplus 
produce of black-sviled prairies, and the city of 
New York becomes the world’s great food market. 
Situated at seaward end of the only complete pass 
through the Appalackians, New York city, enriched 
by all this ebb and flow of life and commerce, 
grew from a village to be a mighty metropolis. 

Can you see this century-long panorama of 
events, whose occurrence was controlled by pecul- 
iar topographical features of our State, without 
concluding that America’s development was 
shaped by the Mohawk Valley and the Hudson? 

The entrance of the Highlands at Peekskill is 
the true golden gate of our continent out of whose 
portals have poured yellow harvests of the West 
and glittering millions that sum the wealth of this 
great city. Gov. Seymour familiar as he is with 
every part of the state was deeply impressed with 
this subject and has already called attention to it. 
But I venture to review these facts before you to 
illustrate how much a map may teach and what 
the map of New York especially ought to show to 
a student seeking to understand his country’s his- 
tory and learn the means by which our Empire 
State has reached her present greatness. 

Whether New York is able to maintain this 
proud position in the Union will depend upon 
intelligence displayed in making use of natural 
resources. It is high time, therefore, that their 
territory’s physical conditions were examined and 
described so as to spread the knowledge of them 
abroad among all classes of citizens. 

To-day nine-tenths of the educated men of the 
state cannot tell whether any particular county 
which they have not visited is formed of moun- 
tains, hills or plains. They know about it only 
what they have seen—an Indian’s method of 
learning and utterly unworthy of a civilized com- 
munity. 

When written to recently by a public man who, 
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for an important purpose, asked the elevation of 
one of the smaller navigable lakes in our State, 
I was obliged tu reply that if he had asked for in- 
formation concerning the height of any lake, val- 
ley, mountain or pass in Colorado, it could readily 
have been given; but respecting New York that 
there is no accessible record of her configuration. 

Should you desire for business reasons to learn 
the character of any tract of land in Colorado, 
whether it be arable valley, metal-bearing hill or 
Alpine crag, I could lay before you within an hour 
official maps made by the General Government 
which would answer at a glance your questions 
concerning the form of the country and its physi- 
cal structure; yet it was a month before I found 
means of telling my New York correspondent the 
height of a navigable lake within sixty miles of 
his own home. 

Some epigrammatic Frenchman said that **a 
map is a book in one page.” At no distant day 
the people of New York will have such a map, 
from which can be read at once all the varied 
features of the State: the mountains with their 
gorges, the deeply eroded plateaus, the table-lands 
with their blue lakes, the fertile plains and val- 
leys, and the natural channels of commerce upon 
whose relations and use our prosperity will so 
largely depend. 


HYMN OF PRAISE. 
BY TRE Rey. E. P. PARKER, D.D. 
FATHER blest! Eternal King! 
With grateful hearts thy praise we sing 


Whose glorious power the world upholds, 
Whose boundless love the world enfolds 


Tbee too we sing, Eternal Son! 

Who hast for man salvation won: 

Thy constant presence, Lord, bestow 

To cheer thy struggling church below 
Thou Holy Spirit! Fount of love! 

Pour out thy blessings from above: 

Of humble souls, delightful Guest ! 
Prepare our hearts and in them rest. 

O holy God! in whom we live, 

All glory to Thy Name we give: 

The church on earth her songs shall raise 
With those in heaven, to swell thy praise. 


THE LESSON OF A LIFE. 

7 HAVE just returned from a funeral service so 

bright with sacred memories from the past, 
and joyful outlookings into the future, and deep 
spiritual lessons for the present that I need offer 
no excuse for trying to tell here the story that has 
moved me so deeply. It is a very simple story of 
a very uneventful life. 

The funeral services were those of the Rev. 
Seth Sweetser, D.D., of Worcester, Mass. He 
was not a great man, as the world counts great- 
ness. The crowds never thronged to hear him 
preach, filling the aisles with camp-stools. He 
wrote no books that were a nine days’ wonder; 
contributed little to the press, either secular or 
religious; never appeared on the lecture platform ; 
was not a famous figure at conventions; pulled 
no ecclesiastical wires; managed no councils or 
assemblies. He had no public ambitions. He 
eschewed the glare of the ecclesiastical foot-lights. 
He was conservative alike in his philosophy and 
in his methods; a conserver rather than a builder 
or a reformer; yet to conserve what is good and 
pure and true is a noble work, possibly as noble 
as the noisier work of demolition. 

He graduated from Andover Seminary in 1834; 
four years later he accepted the call to the Calvin- 
ist (Congregational) church in Worcester; for 
forty years he lived in this one home, working in 
this one parish, a friend and counsellor of this one 
household. A generation went; a new genera- 
tion came; but it inberited a love and reverence 
for him. As I looked about upon the congrega- 
tion that gathered to do honor to his memory last 
Thursday I saw outside the ministerial circle not 
mapy gray heads. A majority of those present 
must have been babes in arms, or just learning to 
toddle across the nursery floor, when he first 
eame to Worcester. But he was their pastor. 
He had married the parents, baptized the chil- 
dren, counselled the perplexed, stayed and 
strengthened the dying, buried the dead and com- 
forted the mourning. When he could no longer 
be their pulpit counsellor he had remained to 
show them how to stand and wait, to serve by 
suffering, to maintain with brighter and brighter 
cheerfulness to the end a serene old age. His 





quiet life had spread its influence out in ever 
widening circles. The wisdom of his counsels had 
come little by little to be known beyond his own 
parish. He had become an unofficial minister in 
the cabinet councils of the American Board. He 
had been called first to the counsels, then to the 
presidency of the Board of Trustees of Andover 
Theological Seminary; and the Board attested its 
appreciation of the value and fidelity of his ser- 
vices by meeting with him in Worcester when in- 
creasing age and infirmity prevented him from 
meeting with them in Andover. He became, if 
we mistake not, one of the founders, we are cer- 
tain one of the chief administrators, of the de 
servedly famous Polytechnic School of his city. 
As I heard the simple story of his life, so simply 
told by life-long friends, I could not but wish that 
it might have been heard by every theological 
student in the land. I could not but contrast 
mentally this preacher and pastor, successful but 
not *‘ great,” with the preacher which a Layman 
told us about a few weeks ago in these columns, 
who was ** great’ but not successful. I could not 
but contrast this quiet life in a single parish with 
the restless and too fruitless lives of an increas- 
ingly itinerant ministry. 
age pastorate in 
years. 


It is said that the aver- 
New England is less than three 
This is due partly to the restlessness of 
parishes; but the restlessness of pastors has some- 
thing to do with it. 
ministry. 


A young man enters the 
He is seized with a dangerous eccle- 
siastical epidemic, the ambition of being a great 
preacher. The quiet personal, pastoral work he 
despises, or, to speak more accurately, he does 
not even conceive of it. I[ do not mean the work 
of social visiting, hob-nobbing with the boys and 
young men, spiritually coquetting with the young 
girls, and being alternately coddled and carped at 
by the elderly maidens; I mean the work of spir- 
itual counsellor and comforter, the work of carry- 
ing to every home the light of a cheery heart and 
the guidance of a sound conscience, the work of 
being a present help in every time of need, the 
work of counselling broad principles of human 
duty on the Subbath and applying them, in sacred 
contidence, to all the intricate problems of life 
through the week. The ambitious Boanerges 
bears the burden of a pastor’s work with inward 
grumvling, and writes—great sermons. They fall 
on unresponsive congregations; he uever gets hold 
of the people’s hearts, for they have never got 
hold of his. They weary of his great sermons, 
and he wearies of unappreciative hearers. After 
a year or two of mutual restlessness and, on his 
part, semi-surreptitious candidating, he captivates 
another parish by one of his brilliant sermons— 
for they really do curuscate—and begins the same 
pitiful drama again. At fifty years of age he has 
served eight or ten parishes. Perpetual failure in 
an ambitious attempt which never wins success 
has made him misanthropical; the brilliance of 
youth is gone, its hope is quenched, its ambition is 
disappointed; and he querulously complains that, 
whereas gray hairs are a diploma to the lawyer 
and the physician, they exclude the preacher from 
promotion, if not from the pulpit altogether. 

Is this 2 faney sketch? Would to God it were. 
Do our young ministers sufficiently consider that 
a pastors capital is his personal influence, and 
that in every removal he throws away his accumu- 
lated capital and begins afresh? The power of such 
a life as that of Dr. Sweetser is the power of a 
personal influence accumuluting with a compound 
interest. Can any of our clerical readers recall 
the name of a single itinerant pastor who has left 
on the community the impress left by such men 
as Sweetser of Worcester, and Hawes and Bush- 
nell of Hartford? 

Riding home in the cars, as I meditated on 
the quiet and useful life of this typical New En- 
gland clergyman, [I could not but think how, in 
its light, the carping and the criticism of a small 
but noisy minority of American reformers are 
seen in their true littleness. Undoubtedly Dr. 
Sweetser’s work was wider in its reach, as his 
counsel was wiser in its constitutional caution, 
than that of the average pastor. But it differed 
only in extent, not in quality from that wrought 
by hundreds of comparatively unknown Christian 
workers. Who of all the noisy agitators that ery 
out against the influence of the clergy and the 
church can show so useful a record as that of such 
a life as this—the life of an educator, of a Chris- 
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tian teacher, of a sympathizing comforter, of a 
wise, friendly counselor? Who of them all can 
suggest a substitute for the influence which flows 
out through hundreds of communities from meu 
consecrated, as he was consecrated, to the service 
of their fellow men in the kingdom of truth, of 
righteousness, and of God? L. A. 








OPENING DAY IN TOWN. 
PENING Day! What a charming sound to the 
feminine ear! It has been dull times since the 
holidays; only old goods selling off, or household linen 
and the like in February, with embroideries a little later; 
but now come the spring openings. This means new 
bonnets, new suits, new materials for spring and sum- 
mer wear, with the loveliest combinations as pattern 
guides from over the water. Then on ‘‘ opening day” 
we may feast our eyes to our heart’s content, and never 
be expected to buy a single thing; we may gather up all 
the ideas our heads can carry, and go home to see them 
soon adapted to ‘‘ last summer’s silk” or to ‘‘ my white 
chip that I thought quite done for.” It seems hardly 
time to lay aside velvet bonnets, and the unusually 
heavy dress goods furnished last f«ll for our expected 
winter. But ‘‘ opening day” in the shop window as- 
sures us that it is now proper to make a change, and if 
we will just walk in, all necessaries will be supplied to 
make this change both easy and according to the spring 
code of laws. 

Shall we look at the bonnets first! How comfortable 
the cottage shapes, fitting snugly to the head both front 
and back, and trimmed only moderately high, if so de- 
sired. Or we may have a rolled front with a wreath of 


flowers to do away with its plainness, or a Marie Stuart. 


with an edge of gilt beads. How delicate the silvery 
gray tints! How soft the light browns, with tissue 
fabrics to match for scarfs! Some years ago ‘‘ mode” 
colors would describe these last-named tints best. 
‘*Ecru” has too much yellow in it; café aw lait and 
fawn-color perhaps give a better idea of shades which 
in satin are peculiarly soft and attractive. 

Then the flowers. We have flowers of the field, 
flowers of the garden, flowers of the highways and 
hedges. Hovering over these are butterflies so downy in 
texture, so gorgeous in hues, that one might reasonably 
ask are these the actual creatures themselves. Never 
has nature been more closely copied, and in many in- 
stances has herself supplied grasses and even parts of 
flowers. As to prices, untrimmed American straws and 
chips can be had from $1 up; English straws are from 
$2 up; French chips now are $3 and $4. Later they are 
usually lower, but there is not the same choice. Among 
children’s hats are those with drooping brims and the top 
of the crown forming a straight line for about four or five 
inches. There is also a great variety of sailor shapes, 
ranging in price from 50 cents to $2. These are usually 
becoming and are always durable. It is early for many 
trimmed hats for children, but a few Leghorns are seen 
with white plumes or wreaths of flowers. 

Leaving this department of personal adornment so 
fascinating to most women’s hearts, we find in dress 
goods all the variety that most dissimilar tastes can 
demand. The ‘‘bourettes” are at present in the ascen- 
dency. All these have a surface more or less raised, 
and the lines, if any, are across rather than up and 
down. Turning from the high-priced among these one 
can find many excellent patterns at 50 cents per yard, 
single width, and a very serviceable dress may be had 
for 30 cents a yard. There are also goods with a 
smoother surface formed of threads mixed together, 
and giving more quiet effects. These mixed threads are 
also found in the soft French cambrics, which come with 
and without borders, Domestic prints never were lower in 
price and are pretty, and firm in color. Grenadines are 
striped, checked, plaided ‘‘ bourette” or brocaded. 
These made up with silk in princess style gives one as 
elegant and useful a dress as can be desired. Bunt- 
ing will continue to be worn, and Stewart shows 
striped bunting in an excellent quality. Arnold & 
Constable also show a fine material resembling bunting, 
but which is much nicer both in texture and durability. 
At the latter place may be seen some lovely fine striped 
goods called ‘‘chudha cloths.” These have a smooth 
surface and are suitable for cool days in summer as well 
as for spring wear. Price $2.25 per yard. It will bea 
great comfort to many seusible people to learn that 
walking dresses which clear the ground are really sp» ken 
of as a possibility. Had our winter been of usual 
severity how benumbed that one hand would have be- 
come which has bad to grasp so persistently and tightly 
the heavy skirt. At recent openings at Lord & Taylor's 
and E. Ridley & Sons’ suits with moderate trains were 
shown, and for young girls kilt skirts with sashes and 
jackets. With most woolen suits are mantles or wrap- 
pings of some sort made of the same material, but casb- 
mere and silk sacques are by no means discarded. 

Among tbe novelties in the lace and trimming stores 
are lisle thread gloves with long open-work wrists. 





These come half way up the elbow, and are to be worn 
with the half long sleeves so becoming to a plump arm. 
Then there are wide cuffs in all kinds of real and imita- 
tion Jaces, with collars which are almost capes. These 
collars, with plenty of ruching around the throat, form 
a becoming and dressy addition to any silk, but look 
specially well on black or dark shades. 

It may be of service to those now engaged in ‘‘ crewel 
work” to learn that at Lord & Taylor’s may be found 
some cream colored towels made of thick twilled-like 
linen fringed at the ends, which are well adapted to 
embroidery in the English style. Price $1 exch. 
There are also table covers of the same fabric. Those 
who do not indulge in much fancy work can find new 
and pretty plaid jute in olive-browns, and dark-red 
and ecru, for table covers and curtains at J. & C. John- 
ston’s. Price $1.15 per yard, double fold. At Stewart’s 
some coarse striped India sbawls sold at $6 or $10, give 
portiéres and curtains needing only a hem or fringe for 
immediate use. 

With all our principal dry-goods stores now gathered 
between 23d and 9th Sts. and with the numerous trim- 
ming, millinery and miscellaneous establishments, both 
great and smal), on 6th Ave. from 23d to 14th Sts., shop- 
ping can be done with comparative ease, and there are 
some who are satisfied to buy only at one or two stores. 
Those living out of town with easy access to the city will 
fiad it greatly to their advantage to come to the city for 
any extensive shopping, as prices here are considerably 
lower than in the smaller cities and towns. E. M. R. 








A THEOLOGICAL ROUND TABLE. 
NUMBER of correspondents have addressed us 
communications on the problem of the Future 

State. It has been simply impossible for us to open 
our columns to a free discussion without excluding 
everything else. And now we can avail ourselves of 
this matter, much of which is of real and considerable 
value, only by selecting from it, and condensing what 
we select. 

LIBERTY IN THE CHURCH. 

In endeavoring to keep the doctrine of future punish- 
ment before the people we want to be a little cautious that 
we do not take such a course as to deprive the opinion, of 
those who maintain it, of all force with the people. Some- 
body has said that the percentage of dissent in the denom- 
ination of the old doctrine of future punishment is not 
greater than it ought to be. The moment you allow no 
liberty of dissent that moment you make forceless what is 
asserted. A very precious thing to the denomination ought 
to be this, 10 or 12 per cent. of dissent, if it springs from 
conscientiousness and is of courteous mood. It is the life- 
blood of the popular power of the 88 or 90 per cent. who 
maintain the doctrine. It is what gives this larger per- 
centage the force there is in the estimation ofthe public 
that its opinion is freely come at and freely held—that it is 
an individual opinion in each case. If the doctrine of 
future punishment is to be preached to any purpose every 
suspicion that itis upheld by any system of ecclesiastical 
terrorism must be taken away. I want the conditions 
about me such, that, when I preach the doctrine, no man 
will say my opinion is valueless because on the same plat- 
form on which I stand is an ecclesiastical execution block 
on which my head must go if I do not preach it. 

The fear of denominational corruption if latitude is 
allowed seems to me very greatly overrated. If 90 per 
cent. of a denomination cannot give tone to a denomina- 
tion it isa feeble 90 per cent., and such a denomination 
ought to be content to go the way of all feebleness. If you 
treat every case of dissent from the old doctrine, or 
from the old forms of conception and statement of the 
doctrine, as a capital case, rendering a man denomination- 
ally infamous, you arouse every passion of man in oppo- 
sition to your position and to the doctrine you maintain. 
In brief no denomination can endure without allowing 
within itself the processes of criticism upon its doctrines. 
Fundamental doctrines should present no exception to 
this principle. Who can tell what is fundamental? 
There has been change constantly in the methods of 
conception and statement of the most fundamental doc- 
trines. A denomination has its choice between large 
liberty of dissent on anything, or liability to revolution 
and division on anything. C. CAVERNO. 

LOMBARD, Ills. 


A PALPABLE FALLACY. 

It is often assumed, that if punishment is not endless 
there is no inducement to labor for the conversion of the 
world. If there is no hell, it is said, why preach the gospel, 
why prosecute Home and Foreign missions? It is not 
necessary to form any judgment upon the main question, 
before answering this argument. It is founded upon the 
assumption that there is nothing in sin itself, and its inherent 
consequences, to make it worth any effort to save men 
from it. Indeed it assumes that no amount of suffering, 
not absolutely eternal, is worth warning against; and that 
it is foolish to make any great sacrifices to save our fellow 
creatures from suffering thus limited, even though it might 
endure for ages. 

The proposition answers itself. The enormous sacrifices 
that have been and still are made by multitudes of good 
men and women to relieve pain of a purely transitory 
nature . . the hospitals, the orphan asylums, the 
volunteer surgeons and nurses in time of war, the efforts 
to relieve famine, to ameliorate the condition of prisoners, 





and especially to protect animals from cruelty, all testify 
to the immense importance of rescuing men from evil, 
even if there were no life at all beyond the grave. But 
when the future life is conceded, and a severe punishment 
for unrepented sin in that life recognized as certain, what 
effort has ever been put into missions, or what toil was 
undertaken by Paul himself, that was equal to a tenth part 
of the necessities of the case ? 

But this is far from being all. Sin is itself a thing 
against which the most energetic struggle should be made, 
whether the sinner is liable to suffer ome or not. A lie 
degrades the utterer, though no one should ever know it, 
and no one should ever punish it. An evil thought is worth 
a struggle to keep out, even if God himself should never 
read it inthe mind. And if this is true for ourselves, is 
it not equally true for others? And if true for them, is it 
not worth our while to help those whom we love to avoid 
evil, whether punished or not? Would any mother be 
willing that her boys should be thieves, and her girls 
prostitutes, provided they were neither detected nor pun- 
ished? Even if she were guaranteed their forgiveness by 
God, their unsullied reputation in the world, and their 
freedom from the pains of conscience, would she not still 
besiege heaven with her prayers, and spend her utmost 
strength in her efforts, to save them from such guilt ? 

Well might the great apostle, looking upon the intense 
selfishness, licentiousness, corruption and misery of the 
ancient world, have spent all his strength in a vehement 
struggle to rescue men from the moral abyss in which they 
had fallen, even though no idea of future woe had dawned 
upon his mind. But when to the awful wickedness and 
suffering which filled the world in his day was added the 
certainty of a future life in which sin would bring forth 
more deadly fruits, the difference of motive between 
eternal suffering and equal suffering which might end at 
some time, but never without repentance, was not suffi- 
ient to have made the slightest difference in the zeal and 
love with which he would still have sought by all means to 
save some. ee 

HON. WM. CULLEN BRYANT ON FUTURE 

PUNISHMENT. 

In a short poem that comes as near to a stroll in the 
woods as anything could, save the ramble itself, Mr. 
Bryant has said more to the purpose in a line than is often 
found in many columns concerning this dreary subject 
which now burdens the religious and secular press. The 
poem proves that, oy pee and close observation, he had 
learned to see the forest as it actually exists, and his tune- 
ful words enable the reader to see it also as a vivid and 
beautiful picture. The same observation has revealed to 
him the nature of man, the origin and the conditions of 
his life, and he writes as one who has the palpable truth 
before him, as indisputable and inevitable as the law of 
gravitation. 

“ God hath yoked to guilt 
Her pale tormentor, misery.” 

Are not the poet’s words true? Those who know human- 
ity as it exists also know that wrong is eventually fol- 
lowed by suffering as surely as pain results from a wound, 
or that disease means trouble. God has ‘‘ yoked” the one 
with the other. He has so created the moral fiber of our 
souls as to make “ guilt” and ‘‘ misery” inseparable. To 
attempt to help mankind by external nostrums while ig- 
noring the deep-rooted disease—sin—is the veriest spiritual 
quackery. ; 

Can Col. Ingersoll imagine a worse hell-fire than that 
suggested by Shakespeare in Richard III.? 

* {s there a murderer here? Yes, I am. 
Then fly. What, from myself? 
My conscience hath a thousand several tongues, 
And every tongue brings in a several tale, 
Perjury, perjury, in the highest degree, 
Murder, stern murder, in the direst degree, 
All several sins, all used in each degree, 
Throng to the bar, crying all, Guilty! Guilty! 
I shall despair.” 

He is indeed shallow and gross-minded who imagines 
‘fire and brimstone’ a worse perdition than continued 
existence in such a frame of mind. 

Thus the poet of our time echves the truth dramatically 
portrayed by the chief of poets, who probably understood, 
and certainly delineated, human nature more accurately 
than any other man that ever lived. E. P. RoE. 


ALL THE WICKED WILL HE DESTROY. 

Professor Bartlett has proved, conclusively, that the 
punishment of the wicked will be endless; but he has 
given very little proof that this punishment will be end- 
less suffering. He thinks the word punishment implies 
suffering as long as the punishment lasts. 2 Thess. i., 9 
says, ‘‘ The wicked shall be punished with everlasting de- 
struction.”” Our Lord also says, ‘‘ Broad is the road that 
leads to destruction,”’ and warns his disciples to ‘‘ fear him 
who is able to destroy both soul and body in hell.” “‘ De- 
stroy” and ‘‘ destruction,”’ which are here used to describe 
the punishment of the wicked, do not express life or con- 
sciousness; neither do “perish” er perdition which are 
used in other places to express the same thing. Christ 
says, ‘‘God so loved the world that he gave his only be- 
gotten son, that whosoever believeth in him might not 
perish, but have Yess eco | life;’ and Paul says, ‘‘ They 
who have sinned without law shall perish without law.” 
Peter writes of some “ who shall utterly perish in their 
own corruption,” and also of the “ perdition of ungodly 
men.” In Dan. xii., 2 it is said, ‘‘ Some will rise to shame 
and everlasting contempt.” Here everlasting is omitted 
before shame, which implies consciousness. Death is also 
the punishment of sin. Rom. vi., 23, ‘* The wages of sin is 
death.” In Rev. xx., those who are rejected at the final 
resurrection and judgment are ‘‘ cast into the lake of fire” 
which is called the second death. This is to distinguish it 
from the first death, the penalty of Adam’s sin. The 
penalty of Adam’s sin is not said to be eternal. Before 
God pronounced his sentence he promised a deliverer; 
and Christ by the resurrection does deliver all who are 
raised from this death. The second death is the penalty of 
the sufferer’s evil deeds, and the Bible contains no promise 
of rescue from this, it does not even give the hope of 
rescue. 

The ‘‘indignation and wrath, tribulation and anguish,” 
which ‘‘God will render to eco man that doeth evil,” 
when ‘he judges the world by Jesus Christ,” is also part 
of the punishment of the wicked. But this may all be 
suffered before the second death occurs. So may the 
‘““weeping and wailing and gnashing of teeth’ among 
those whom Christ rejects when he comes in his glory. 
None of these are said to be eternal, and the second death 
may end them. A. B. R. 
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Religions Netws. 


Items of general and personal interest are solicited 
for this department from all quarters. 








ABROAD. 
ENGLAND.—Auricular Confession.—At the instance of 
the Council of the Church Association a memorial on the 
subject has been addressed to the Queen. The petitioners 
ask that her Majesty will be graciously pleased to use all 
the influence at her command ‘‘ to repress the practice of 
auricular confession which is so repugnant to the conscience 
and feelings of this Protestant country.” The signatures 
to the memorial number 401,442, and include the Mahara- 
jah Duleep Singh, 75 noblemen, among them the Dukes of 
Leeds, Manchester, Sutherland, Wellington, and West 
minster, 37 ladies of title, 30 Baronets, 98 Members of Par- 
liament, four Deans, four Archdeacons, 30 Canons, 3,286 
other clergymen, numerous magistrates, bankers, mer- 
chants, officers and others. 





The Rev. Aaron Augustus Morgan, vicar of St. John’s, 
Brighton, being represented as a convert from Judaism, 
disclaims with some vehemence any such origin. He de- 
clares that he is ‘‘a ‘convert’ from one thing only, viz., 
from the ignorance of childhood, to the ancient doctrine 
and ritual of the Anglican Church, as it existed before the 
narrow spirit of a spurious Puritanism began to undermine 
its Apostolic character.” 

A Proselyting Churchman.—The Rev. F. O. Morris, of 
Nunburnholme Rectory, Hayton, in a letter to the Lon- 
don ‘ Record,” is elated over the fact that dissenting 
ministers are from time to time brought into the Estab- 
lishment. The cheering thought that ‘“‘each one of them 
is a gain to us, and a loss to the others at one and the 
same time, thus cutting both ways” affords him special 
satisfaction. His idea is that if some central agency might 
only be established where applications from disaffected 
dissenters could be received, ‘‘of course all in privacy and 
confidence,” they would come in hundreds and thousands. 
““Tt would deal a blow at Dissent,” he gleefully declares, 
“which would make it reel from one end of the kingdom 
to the other.” 





The *‘ League of the Cross.’—Among the last acts of 
Pope Pius LX. was to grant his apostolic blessing and also 
certain indulgences to the Catholic Total Abstinence 
Association known as ‘‘The League of the Cross.’’ The 
petition of the League asking for the benediction was 
accompanied by a statement to the effect that in England 
the vice of intemperance has increased to such a degree 
that in every year 60,000 persons die of excessive drinking; 
that according to the testimony of the magistrates drink is 
the source, directly or indirectly, of 75 per cent. of the 
crimes committed; and that this vice extends to every 
class of society, causing the disastrous ruin of families, 
and, in the lower classes especially, destroying domestic 
life, tugether with the practice of religion and the Chris- 
tian education of the children. The League claims to 
have brought about in five years’ work many beneficial 
results. 

The Darby Street Flower Mission is one of the latest 
philanthropic agencies in London. Darby street, though 
close to the Royal Mint, is as utterly poverty-stricken a 
neighbcrhood as can be found in the metropolis. The pop- 
ulation is largely Roman Catholic, Lrish predominating; 
dirt, disease and abject poverty are its chief character- 
istics. Close, blind alleys are there, where the dangerous 
classes have their hiding-place, and up which policemen 
go cautiously in companies of three, taking their lives in 
their hands. Into one of these courts, of specially bad 
character, where no single policeman ever ventures, a 
visitor with flowers several times tried to make her way. 
Every time she received a hint that safety lay in a 
prompt exit. One day, however, she and her companion 
were accosted by a bold-faced woman, who wondered, 
with an oath, that they brought no flowers to the court. 
The tacit invitation was readily accepted, and the vis- 
itors penetrated to haunts rarely seen except by criminals. 
Who shall say how large a christianizing influence may 
not be exerted through the agency of a single flower? 





The Church in Ur of the Chaldees.—Dr. Cunningham 
Geikie writes to the English ‘‘ Independent” about the Rev. 
Jacob Aboohayatian, pastor of the Protestant church in 
Oorfa, Mesopotamia, the ancient city of Abraham. Mr. 
Aboohayatian is now in London soliciting aid for his enter- 
prise. The church has a congregation of a thousand, of 
whom two hundred and fifty are members, and furnishes 
two hundred and fifty children with instruction, two male 
and two female teachers being employed for that purpose. 
Having left the old Armenian Church, which is dead be- 
yond hope of resurrection, the congregation have forfeited 
all their church and school rights, and are not allowed 
even to bury their dead in the public cemetery. The 
American missionaries have given them a site on which to 
build, but it is quite beyond their power to erect a chapel 
and schools without aid. Though well-nizh crushed by the 
Turkish taxation they have in the last six years collected 
£200 for the object. 


Embarrassing.—Ata recent anti-Ritualistic meeting in 
London a stranger arose and proceeded to address the 
audience upon the Ritualistic side. On quoting something 
in support of his position, which he said was one of the 
thirty-nine articles, he was promptly requested to find 
that particular Article in the Prayer-book. The audience 
waited while the speaker searched. He turned confidently 





to the Articles, scanned them with care—and failed to find 
anything resembling the words he had used. The situa- 
tion was the more annoying because he had previously 
expressed a belief that ‘‘there was not one personin a 
hundred who knew more of the Prayer-book than was 
represented by the Morning and Evening Service and the 
Psalins, except when there was a marriage or a christen- 
ing.” 


ScoTLanD.—The case of Prof. Robertson Smith, which 
seemed to be progressing toward Mr. Smith’s complete 
exoneration, has met with a temporary check. When the 
Presbytery came to the last particular—that Mr. Smith’s 
writings are of a dangerous and unsettling tendency—it 
was declared relevant by a vote of 21 to 20. This merely 
implies that the particular presents sufficient grounds for a 
libel. It remains to be proved that the professor’s writings 
lave such a tendency. The case now goes to the Free 
Synod of Aberdeen for review. 


ITaALy.—Lurope and the Vatican.—It is stated that the 
Pope has written to the Emperor of Russia respecting the 
condition of the church in Poland. It is also said that he 
intends writing to the Emperor of Germany, and is even 
desirous of sending a special envoy to Berlin; but the ex- 
treme Ultramontane party have opposed obstacles to the 
adoption of this course. 





AT HOME. 

The General Theological Library, 12 West Street, Boston, 
by a new rule opens all its privileges to clergymen, theo- 
logical students, Sunday-school superintendents and teach- 
ers at a nominal rate. There are 11,000 volumes in the 
library, and 75 periodicals in the reading-room., 


The Congregational Ministerial Bureau, which was set 
up in Boston a year or two since, and closed, after due 
trial, for lack of success, has been reopened, Mr. George Beal 
having faith and patience to try again. He keeps full lists 
of ministers and churches desirous of mutual acquaintance, 
and ought to be able to render useful service in a much 
needed work. 


A gratifying exhibit is made by the Simpson M. E. 
Church, Brooklyn, During the year the membership of 
the church has increased by 122, and of the Sunday school 
by 146. For two years no head of a family has died nor 
has any member failed in business. Very recently a float- 
ing debt of $13,000 has been cleared off. An equal sum 
has been raised during the year for ordinary church ex- 
penses, benevolent objects, etc. Bishop Simpson has reason 
to be proud of his godchild. 


Meetings and Anniversaries.—The following table shows 
the dates on which the New York anniversaries will be held: 
Am. Bible Society, dunday eve.. May 5. 

Am. Home Miss. Society, B’way Tabernacle, Sun. eve., May 5. 
Am. Seamen's F’d Socy., B’way Tabernacle, Mon. eve., May 6. 
National Temp. Socy. B’way Tabernable, Tues. eve., May 7. 
Am. Tract Socy., B’way Tabernable, Wed. eve., May 8. 

N. Y. City Miss’n., B’way Tabernacle, Thurs. eve., May 9. 

N. Y. 8.8. Ass’n., B’way Tabernacle, Fri. eve., May 10. 

A. B. C. F. M., B’way Tabernacle, Sun. eve., May 12. 

Pres. B’d For. Miss., 5th Ave P. Ch., Sun. afternoon, May 12. 


A Strife for a Pulpit.—An event which at this distance 
has a very unchristian look marred a recent Sabbath in 
the Massachusetts town of Beverly. The pastor of the 
Methodist church there, the Rev. Mr. Adams, has avowed 
a belief in the doctrine of probation after death, for which 
heresy he was suspended from duty. The presiding elder 
of the district, the Rev. Dr. Dorchester, appearing on the 
Sabbath in question to preach, was met at the door by 
one of the trustees and denied the right. Proceed to 
preach he however did, and a few moments found both 
him and Mr. Adams contending for the possession of the 
meeting-house to the music of ‘“‘Rock of Ages.” Mr. 
Adams and his friends finally retired to the basement 
and continued services there for the day and evening. 
The end is not yet. 


The Rev. Dr. Seth Sweetser, of Worcester, died Sunday, 
March 24, after a long and prostrating illness. He had 
been pastor of the Central Congregational church since 
1838. He was born in Newburyport in 1807, and graduated 
at Harvard in 1827. After spending four years in teach- 
ing, two as tutor at Harvard, he graduated at Andover 
Seminary in 1834. His first settlement was at Gardiner, 
Me., where he married Hannah Frances, a daughter of the 
late Charles Vaughan, Esq., of the adjacent town of Hal- 
lowell. Of their five children only two survive. Dr. 
Sweetser was an uncompromising Calvinist, and enjoyed 
in an unusual degree the confidence and regard of the 
Congregational denomination. He was prominently con- 
nected with many of its societies, and in Worcester was a 
beloved and honored citizen. His funeral took place on 
Thursday. 


The Story of a Church Bell.—Some time ago an account 
was given of the dedication of the Centennial Congregation- 
al Church in Caddo, Indian Territory. At that time the 
church was without a bell, and though earnestly desired, 
there was no expectation as to how or when it might come. 
There is, however, in the congregation a well-to-do me- 
chanic, an old country Lutheran, who out of gratitude for 
a few visits made upon his wife by the pastor during her 
severe illness, resolved to provide the bell himself. His 
purpose was to have it raised into the belfry without the 
pastor’s knowledge; but, arriving on a Saturday night, 
this was impracticable. When the minister went to church 
that Sunday morning, there on the platform in front of the 
building stood the bell in its mountings. In his surprise 
and emotion he raised his hat as toa human being. It 
now swings in the belfry, and in that radiant atmosphere 
can be heard distinctly three miles away. The inside of 





the church is still in the rough, and contributions for its 
completion are earnestly desired. The pastor is the Rev. 
Edw. Morris. We venture to take so much as this from 
his private letter: ‘‘ I am like the little girl who could not 
get anything for herself so long as she had the burden of 
the church debt on her shoulders.” 

Messrs. Moody and Sankey are now fairly into the work 
at New Haven. The clergy of the city and its neighbor- 
hood are taking an active part, and among the most in- 
terested workers are the Faculty of Yale College. At the 
third evening meeting held in the Tabernacle, Dr. Barbour, 
pastor of the College church, opened with prayer, Pres. 
Porter followed Mr. Moody’s sermon with an earnest 
exhortation, and ex-Pres. Woolsey pronounced the bene- 
diction. The subjects of Mr. Moody’s sermons are not 
taken at random, as the following summary will show: 
Sunday, P.M.—To Every Man his Work. 

Evening.— Courage and Enthusiasm. 

Monday.— Faith, Coupled with Courage and Enthusiasm as a 

Third Pre-requisite to Christian Work. 

Tuesday.—The Grace of God. 

Wednesday.—W hat Christ is to me. 

Thursday.— Faith. 

Friday.—God is Love. 

A particularly interesting feature is the young men’s 

meeting, conducted by Mr. D. A. Reed, who had the con- 

duct of similar meetings in Springfield. At the first three 

meetings the number of enquiring young men were respect- 

ively 17, 38, and 45. 
GLEANINGS. , 

—The Rev. John Jasper reiterates his proposition that * the 
sun do move.” 

—The Rey. K. F. Norris resigns at Anoka, Minn., and goes to 
Europe and Syria. 

The Park Presbyterian Church, Syracuse, N. Y. has nearly 
liquidated its debt. 

—St. Ann's church, Brooklyn, finds it necessary to raise 
$92,000 in six weeks. 

—There is a deep religious interest in the Presbyterian 
churches of Syracuse, N. Y. 

—Dr. Hepworth’s church is undertaking to raise a debt of 
$100,000 by the sale of pews. 

—Advices from Australia report the consecration of St. 
Peter's Cathedral at Adelaide. 

Dean Stanley has been confined to the house for several 
weeks with a severe cold, but is advancing toward recovery. 

—The vicar of Leadgate, Durham, England, has refused to 
perform the funeral rites over the body of a man who com- 
mitted suicide, 

—A debt of $33,000 on the Holy Trinity Evangelical Lu- 
theran church in West Twenty-first street, New York, has 
been cleared off. 

—The First Congregational Church of Oakland have sold 
their old site for $70,000, and with $20,000 added are to build a 
new church immediately. 

—The Rev. H. W. Stranger accepts a call to the church at 
Elswick, Lancashire, England. Matt. xxv., 35 is suggested 
for his inaugural sermon. 

—They had a lively prayer-meeting at Flint, Mich., the 
other night; 135 persons spoke and the choir sang four times, 
all in the space of 22 minutes. 

—Twenty-five new members were received into the Con- 
gregational church at Grinnell, lowa, Sunday, March 17, on 
confession and twelve by letter. 

~A Wauregan (Ct.) man who was in poor health became so 
much interested in the Moody and Sankey meetings at Hart- 
ford that he went crazy and died. 

—The Rev. C. N. Pond has resigned the pastoral charge of 
the Congregational church at Wauseon, Ohio, in order to en- 
ter upon editorial and literary work. 

A Welsh Presbyterian Church was reorganized for the 
second or third time in San Francisco, Sunday, March 17th. 
It promises to be a live church henceforth. 

—The new Bishop of Sodor and Man expresses the hope 
that Liverpool is to be added to bis diocese. But the Liver- 
pudlians, it is said, do not favor the scheme. 

A judgment has been given against the vicar of Prest- 
bury, England for ritualistic practices. The sentence is six 
months’ suspension ab officio et beneficto, and costs. 

-A piece of ground has beeen secured by the Evangelical 
Alhance for a Salle Evangélique at the Paris Exposition. The 
location differs from that of the Exposition of 1867 in being 
without, instead of within, the precincts. 

—There is trouble in the Brooklyn Tabernacle. The trus- 
tees have resigned in a body, their action being provoked, as 
Dr. Talmage intimates, by the course of the Session in re- 
engaging Mr. Geo. W. Morgan as organist. 

—To the list of debt-paying churches is to be added the 
Congregational Church of Poughkeepsie, N. Y. The whole 
debt of $8,500 has been pledged, and a little balance remains 
on hand for the general interests of the church. 

—As the day of prayer for Ireland, uniformly set down by 
the Evangelical Alliance for March 17, fell this year on Sun- 
day, the Alliance deferred the occasion until the 19th. Peo- 
ple who object to any celebration of St. Patrick’s day were 
better pleased. 

The Hartford clergyman who bought some lager beer 
on bis way home from a revival meeting, and was afterwards 
taken to task by Mr. Pentecost, has preached a sermon from 
the text: ** The Son of Man came eating and drinking,”’ &c. 
He ought to preach another from Rom. xiv., 21. 

—Inarecent sermon before the University of Cambridge 
the Bishop of London dealt severely with the present tone of 
society, the revelations of the law-courts, the aspects of our 
streets, the streain of impurity that is flowing, and the bitter 
strife that characterizes political and religious parties. 

—Now is the time for Methodist Conferences. The New 
York body will meet in St. Luke’s Church April 3d, Bishop 
Andrews presiding, and the N. Y. East on the same day in the 
First Place Methodist and the Westminster Presbyterian 
churches, Brooklyn, Bishop Foster presiding. Others have 
been lately held in Philadelphia and Newark. 

~Ata late meeting of the Free Presbytery of Nairn, Scot- 
land, it was reported that the condition of the farm servants 
was deplorable, the greater number of them baving lapsed 
into heathenism. One member stated that 75 per cent. of the 
unmarried servants in his district never entered a church- 
door, and their state demanded the attention of the Legisla- 
ture, as it might develop into Socialism and Communism, 
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Che Sunday-Schoal. 


THE SCRIPTURES FOUND AND SEARCHED. 
April 14.—2 Chron. xxxiv., 14-22. 

“Search the Scriptures; for in them ye think ye have eter- 
nal life: and they are they which testify ot me.’’—JOHN v., 39. 

[Authorities: Smith’s “ O. T. History :’’ Stanley's * Jewish 
Church: Smith’s * Bible Dictionary,” articles ‘ Deuteron- 
omy and Pentateuch;” the * Bible Commentary,” Intro. pp. 
10-12; Encyclopedia Britannica, article * Bible;’’ Macdonald's 
Intro. to the Pentateuch.] 

HERE is some question as to the chronology of the 

reign of Josiah. Chronicles gives the impression 
that the discovery of the Bible was subsequent to the most 
important work of reformation; the Book of Kings on 
the other hand gives the impression that the Bible was 
-arly found in the work of restoring the temple, and Jed 
to the larger and more fundamental work of reforming 
the religion of the entire nation. The chronology of 
the Book of Kings seems to be inherently the more 
probable, and it is the one which, in this account, is 
followed. 

It is not easy for us to form a conception of the state 
of the Kingdom of Judah at the time when Josiah came 
to the throne. The half century of Manasseh’s 
reign had almost blotted out the true religion from 
the land. Imagine the reign of Bloody Mary of Eng- 
land lasting for fifty years instead of five, or con- 
sider what would have been the effect of the ministra- 
tion of a Catherine de Medici for half a century in 
France if the people had not known how to read, and 
the Scriptures existed only in rare and costly man- 
uscripts, of which none but the court and the higher 
priesthood had copies. The people had depended 
for their knowledge of the Bible on occasional 
public readings by the Levites, or on such fitful move- 
ments for the general instruction as characterized the 
reign of Jehoshaphat. A new generation had grown up 
educated without a knowledge of the law; without the 
temple services and the great national feasts, which 
were themselves educators; and accustomed and edu- 
cated to the worship of heathen idols in the groves 
and hills. Nor must it be forgotten that this worship 
in groves and hills in place of the national worship in 
the one temple in Jerusalem was not a mere matter of 
ceremonial regulation. Two conceptions of God were 
contending for the mastery im the Holy Land, One was 
the heathen conception, that there were lords many and 
gods many, that each god was a sort of supernatural 
chieftain of considerable but purely local authority and 
power. The other idea was that the true God is one God, 
and that all nations, communities and families owe bim 
a single allegiance. This idea had almost faded from 
the popular apprebension, and the notion of a multitude 
of heavenly sheiks had taken the place in the mind of 
the people of the idea of one Creator and Ruler of all, 
Josiah’s reformation undertook to bring the people back 
to the idea of the unity and authority of their God. 
It began therefore with an attempted repair of the 
temple and an attempted revival of the temple worship. 
During this work of repair the high priest came across 
what the chronicler characterizes as ‘‘ a book of the law 
of the Lord given by the hand of Moses” (2 Chron. 
xxxiv. 14, marg. reading). What was this book? Re- 
specting it there have been various surmises, for no 
definite description of it is given in the sacred narrative. 

It has been surmised that it was the Book of Deuter- 
onomy; that though appearing to come from Moses, it 
was really the work of that or possibly the preceding 
age; that written in the form of history it was the work 
of one of the Jewish prophets who put it in that form 
to give it a greater effect; and that it was accepted as, if 
not actually the work of Moses, at least a true repre- 
sentaticn of the spirit of the ancient laws adapted to 
the exigencies of the epoch. This opinion appears to 
have no less an authority than Prof. W. R. Smith in his 
famous article on the Bible in the Encyclopedia Brit- 
annica, It rests upon the consideration that many of 
the prohibitions of the Book of Deuteronomy appear to 
have been ignored, even by the best of men, in times 
previous to Josiah—for example the law against high 
places which was not regarded nor apparently even 
considered by Samuel and Elijah. We cannot enter 
into the argument here, further than to say that this 
argument assumes that the rehgion and law of God 
was in strictness of speech a development, and that 
there could have been no great falling away from its 
provisions by such men as Samuel and Elijah, an as- 
sumption which does not appear to me to be sustained by 
the parallels of history. It also assumes that the high 
priest readily accepted without inquiry the work of a 
skillful forger, that it escaped the scrutiny of the in- 
vestigation to which it was submitted by the command 
of the king, and that there were no means of detecting 
the fraud, when in fact such means existed. 

The second theory is that this book of the law was an 
autograph written by the hand of Moses himself and, 
by his order, deposited in the Ark of the Covenant. It 
was only eight hundred years since the death of Moses, 











and we possess manuscripts of a much older date than 
that. In the dry climate of Palestine there would have 
been no difficulty about the preservation of a manu- 
script parchment. The book is inscribed as the Book 
of the Law in, or by the hand of Moses, (2) The Book 
of the Law, as written by Moses, was, by his order, 
deposited in the Ark of the Covenant (Deut. xxxi., 
26.); and the Book of the Law, found in the reign 
of Josiah, was discovered by the high-priest, who alone 
bad admission to the holy of holies where the ark was 
kept. Finally, the remarkable impression produced by 
the discovery tends to favor the hypotbesis that a pe- 
culiar sacredness attached to the roll, a sacredness 
apart from that which belonged to its divinely inspired 
inculeations. Without undertaking to pass judgment 
upon this surmise it is at least safe to say tbat it isa 
possible one, and it has the sanction of some eminent 
biblical scholars, 

The effect of the discovery of this book upon King 
Josiah in quickening and deepening the work of nation- 
al reformation we have already seen in the preceding 
lesson. Nor is it necessary for our purpose here to 
trace further in detail the story as given concurrently 
in the books of 2 Chronicles and 2 Kings. 

THOUGHTS FOR THE CLASS. 

1. The moral power of the Bible. Profitable for 
reproof, for correction, for instruction in righteousness, 
The teaching of the Bible wasthe power in Jehoshaphat’s 
reformation ; the discovery of the Bible the power of 
Josiah’s reformation ; the use of the Bible, in contrast 
with the traditions of the scribesgnd Pharisees, was one 
of the striking characteristics of the revival inaugurated 
by Christ and the apostles ; the disinterring of the Bible in 
the 16th Century was the secret of the Protestant Refor- 
mation which was, in truth, arevival ; the use of the Bible 
in contrast wlth the homilies appointed to be read in 
the churches by the Church of England was the power 
of the Wesleyan revival ; and, in our own day, it is the 
study of the Bible which has been the secret, as it has 
been the characteristic, of the great religious movement 
which pervades both England and the United States. 

2. The work of the Bible. Quick, powerful, sharper 
than any two-edged sword, it stirs the king to a sense 
of the national sin such as he never before possessed ; 
stirs him to deep repentance for himself and for his 
people ; stirs him to genuine personal humility before 
the Lord his God. Had he been wise to use the in- 
strument which was so efficacious upon his own soul 
who can say that it might not have stirred the nation as 
powerfully as it stirred him ? 

3. The study of the Bible. Josiah is not content 
with the superficial reading of the roll. He does not 
belong to the class who think that commentators and 
scholars dim and darken its pages. He sends to a 
prophetess to interpret it to him; and observe that he 
seeks interpretation from a woman. Some suppose 
Jeremiah to have been absent from the city. Perhaps 
he was; but certain it is that the spiritual intuitions of 
a woman’s heart are sometimes the best interpreters of 
the word of God. 

4. Warnings of the Bible. The passage which so 
powerfully affected the king is believed, from its effect, 
to have been the 28th chapter of Deuteronomy. Com- 
pare that chapter with 2 Chronicles xxxiv., 24, 25, and 
then with the fulfillment of those warnings in the sub- 
sequent history of Judah (chap. xxxvi). The oppor- 
tunity for the nation passed when it disregarded the 
admonitions of the word, and it passed forever. 

5. The promises of the Bible. ‘‘ Because thine heart 
was tender, and thou didst humble thyself before God, 
when thou beardest his words against this place, and 
against the inhabitants thereof, and humbledst thyself 
before me, and didst rend thy clothes, and weep before 
me; I have even heard thee also, saith the Lord. Be- 
hold, I will gather thee to thy fathers, and thou 
shalt be gathered to thy grave in peace; neither shall 
thine eyes see all the evil that I will bring upon this 
place, and upon the inhabitants of the same.” 


TRACTS FOR TEACHERS. 


A DANGER. 

The life-giving light and heat of the sun, if too intense, 
destroy life. The favoring breeze, raging too furiously, 
wrecks the ships. Gentle rain, supporting vegetation, be- 
comes a devastating torrent. In great abundance of any 
blessing there is danger. So with the Bible. Finding one 
Bible, where there had been none, Josiah was deeply im- 
pressed. Bibles are plenty; we read them often; they are 
an every-day affair. There is danger of the teacher’s for 
getting just what the Bible is. ‘‘For this cause give we 
thanks to God without ceasing, because when ve received 
the word of God which ye heard of us, ye received it, not 
as the word of man, but, as it is in truth, the word of God.” 
We must remember that each of these lessons is from God, 
and is for us. An unexpected telegram makes one trem- 
ble; it may bear grave tidings of life or death. A good 
text for the teacher’s daily thought: ‘‘To this man will 
I look, even to him that is poor and of a contrite spirit, and 
trembleth at my word.” 


(a) 2 Chron. xxxiv.. 14 marg. reading. 





Hooks and’ Authors. 


DR. EDWARD BEECHER'S HISTORY OF THE 
DOCTRINE OF RETRIBUTION.» 
By Pror. Gro. P. FISHER. 








[We depart from our usual custom 1n printing the follow- 
ing review under the author’s name. ] 

Among the topics embraced in the comprebensive 
plan of this little treatise are the opinions of the Jews 
on the destiny of the wicked, from the date of the 
Mosaic Scriptures down through the age of the Macca- 
bees and that of Christ himself, together with a notice 
of Persian and Egyptian doctrine in its relation to Judaic 
theology; the import, and use in classic authors, of the 
Greek words of chief moment in the New Testament 
passages which relate to the subject; and the teachings 
of the patristic writers from the apostolic fathers to 
Augustine. 

As little more can be done within the limits of this 
brief review than to animadvert upon some of the points 
on which I am obliged to dissent from the statements 
of the author, it is only just, at the outset, to make ref- 
erence to the learning, vigor, and sincerity which cbar- 
acterize his work. Every competent reader of ‘‘ The 
Conflict of Ages” knows that its author is one who 
thinks for himself and investigates for himself, and 
grapples like a strong man, as he is, with whatever 
theme he takes in hand. The volume before us is clearly 
written. It is earnest in its tone. It is interesting, and 
must be instructive, even to those who find themselves 
in disagreement with some of its statements, and with 
that conclusion, on the main question involved, to which 
the author evidently leans. 

One fault of the book is the exaggerated impression 
which it gives of the extent to which Annihilationism 
and Restorationism prevailed in the early centuries of 
the church. Notwithstanding his confident assertions, 
I venture to think that neither Justin nor Irenwus can 
be counted on the side of either of these theories. To 
begin with Justin. In the paragraph (c. Tryph., 5) 
where Justin is arguing against the pre-existence and 
self-existence of souls, Dr. Beecher translates: ‘‘ Never- 
theless, I do not affirm tbat all souls do in fact cease to 
exist at death.” But apothneskein (a moSv76neiv) does 
not mean ‘‘ cease to exist at death;” it meaus die. Jus- 
tin makes no reference in this sentence to the death of 
the body. But this mistranslation is necessary in order 
to annul the plain implication of the next clause: ‘‘ This 
truly would be a fine arrangement for the wicked.” It 
is not the notion that souls die when the body dies, but 
the notion that souls die at all, that would, according to 
Justin, were it well founded, give comfort to the 
wicked. Moreover, Justin in this sentence means to 
affirm directly that no souls die. Otto, his learsed 
editor, justly says in bis note (ed. 1877, i., 24): ‘* The 
word pasas [translated ‘all’] (waGas), which could be 
omitted, is added to tas Psuchas (ras wuya’s) for the 
purpose of simplifying the notion: animas quot cunque 
sunt [as many as they are—be they few or many]. 
The old man [in the Dialogue] therefore affirms that all 
souls are immortal. This interpretation is confirmed by 
the added clause: ‘for that would be a godsend to the 
wicked.’” Trollope (in his edition of Justin, p. 20) 
translates the clause: ‘‘ That no souls whatever die.” He 
refers for parallel constructions to Matt. xii. 25, and 
Luke i., 37. The sense of the passage may be thus ex- 
pressed: Non-dying, or exemption from death I affirm 
of all souls. That is to say: do not suppose that souls, 
because they are dependent existences, die; the death of 
souls wouid be a godsend to the wicked indeed! When 
Justin speaks of the good as incorruptible and immortal! 
(Tryph., 45, Apol., i., 52) he associates with immortality 
the idea of unending felicity, as other writers do, fol- 
lowing sometimes the suggestions of Rev. xxi. 4 (ef. 
xx., 14). In one passage (Apol. i., 21), the word 
apathanatizesthai (a€naSavarite6Sar) bad just been 
used of the deification of pagan heroes, and of course 
implies felicity. ‘* Placed in heavenly felicity” would 
convey the substantial sense of the term as here used. 
Notwithstanding the reasoning of cur author, most 
candid readers will gather from Apol. i., 8 and 18, and 
from Dial. c. Trypb.; 180 (where the bodies of the 
wicked are said to be ‘‘ deathless”’), that Justin believed 
in everlasting punishment. 

As to Irenzeus, no doupt the first impression of the pas- 
sage in Lib. I., c. xxxiv accords with our author’s view 
of it. But a careful study of the passage shows that 
‘length of days for ever and ever,” ‘‘ perseverance for 
ever,” and kindred phrases are applied to spiritual life 
or holiness, It is not annibilation, but the loss of that 
which is the blessedness or true life of the soul, which is 
predicted of the evil (cf. Lib. V., c. xxvii., § 2). Ia the 
context immediately before the passage (Lib. I1., c. xxxiii), 
it is said that God has foreordained a certain number to 
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make up the bumanrace. Those destined to ‘‘ life” will 
arise with their bodies and souls; ‘‘ but those who deserve 
punishment will go away into the same, having also 
their own souls and their own bodies,” in order that the 
race of mankind may be ‘‘ completed to the just propor- 
tion according to God’s predestination.” Who can re- 
sist the impression that Irenw#us means that the perpet- 
ual continuance in being of the whole number of the 
evil, as well as good, enters into the divine plan? More- 
over, Irenzeus explicitly affirms the immortality of the 
souls of men without any exception being made. 
(ec. g., Lib. V., c. iv., § 1.) The argument of Massuetus, 
which Dr. Beecher considers sophistical, I cannot but 
regard as sound and conclusive. Other passages in 
which the word aionios occurs, put which (apart from 
the controversies about this word) convey the impres- 
sion of an unending punishment and existence of the 
wicked, we have not room to cite. Dr. Beecher errs 
(p. 199) in attempting to build an argument upon the 
fourth of the Pfaffian fragments. First, it 18 not per- 
fectly clear whether the reconciliation and purification 
of all is meant, or only of all those ‘‘ who yield them- 
selves obediently to the chastisement of the spirit.” 
Secondly, if the first is the true meaning, the passage 
would inculcate, as Dr. Beecher appears to see, not 
annihilation, but restoration, and so would contradict 
our author’s previous interpretations of this Father. 
But, thirdly, nobody can affirm that Ireneus wrote the 
passage. Dr. Beecher is wrong in thinking that the 
genuineness of these fragments is doubted by certain 
Roman Catholics alone (p. 199). Professor Lightfoot is 
vot a Roman Catholic. He says (Philippians, p. 202): 
‘“The genuineness of the Pfaffian fragments must 
always remain doubtful.” ‘‘ It is sufficient here to state 
that shortly after the transcription of these fragments 
by Pfaff, the Turin MS. from which they were taken 
disappeared; so that there was no means of testing the 
accuracy of the transcriber or ascertaining the character 
of the MS.” 

Let it be simply added here that Justin and Irenwus 
cannot be understood unless it is kept in mind that they 
were earnest to oppose the theory that the soul has a 
eround of existence in itself, which is independent of 
the divine will. The suggestion of the possibility of the 
destruction of souls must not be taken as an iatimation 
that such will be the fact. The context and drift of 
the argument must always be attended to. 

Dr. Beecher represents, partly on the authority of a pas- 
sage in Déllinger, that Philo was an Annihilationist. He 
would give the reader the impression that Alexandrian 
Judaism, or the Alexandrian Jewish philosophy, pro- 
claimed this doctrine in the ancient world. The truth is, 
that Philo says very little about the destiny of the wicked. 
The few things that he does say are not easily reconciled 
with one another; and some of the best authorities 
adopt an interpretation the opposite of that which is 
adopted in this volume. Thus Zeller, an authority of 
the highest rank, ascribes to Philo the doctrine of trans 
migration for wicked souls, and for incurable sinners 
a hell (Gesch. d. Griech. Phil. ITL., 642). Gfrérer, an- 
other learned writer, bolds that Philo, as regards the 
wicked, holds to transmigration (Gesch. d. Urchrist, I. 
405). Délhnger, ia the very paragraph from which Dr. 
Beecher quotes, says that Philo held evil angels to be 
the souls of evil men. If so, their souls do not perish 
with the body. 

Special comments Ike those above, where the limits 
of space are so restricted, are unsatisfactory. Yet it 
seemed desirable not to omit altogether the :easons for 
the judgment which we have expressed that the view of 
the state of opinion on this subject in the ancient 
Church, which this volume presents, is open to serious 
criticism. Tbe truth is that the prevailing doctriue 
from the beginning was that of everlasting punishment. 
Origen, the Antiochians (Diodore and Thevdore), and 

Gregory Nyssa, were the princ ipal restorationists. The 
circumstance that Origen and others held this opinion 
as esoteric, shows what was the popular view. Still the 
dissent of a number of influential teachers must have 
led to the espousal of the same doctrine by many others. 
And Dr. Beecher is right in assuming that after the 
time of Jerome and the warfare upon Origen’s theology, 
orthodoxy refused to allow types of opinion which at 
an earlier day had been left unmolested. Other iquir- 
ies suggested in the perusal of this book it is impossible 
here to pursue. 

In closing these strictures I wish to reiterate the ex- 
pression of my sincere respect for the distinguished 
ability and erudition of the venerable author whose 
studies have been such as to qualify him to bring forth 
fruit in old age. a 

M. Hovelacque’s treatise of the science of language be- 
longs to Lippincott’s “‘ Library of Contemporary Science.” 
It is valuable as a compendious, clearly arranged and tol- 
erably accurate summary of the present state of linguistic 
theories, particularly in a certain school; and it contains 
some chapters of special interest, such as the discussion of 
the Basque language (p. 109). But it seems to us to be too 
popular for scholars and too scholarly for the general 
reader. When the author generalizes he is not always a 





safe guide; and it is, perhaps, fair to say that one who is 
not always safe in such matters is never safe. M. Hove- 
lacque’s views are—certainly his views; that is all. When, 
as on p, 304, he declares positively that the different lin- 
guistic groups are ‘‘ irreducible,” and that languages, and 
therefore men, are consequently descended from several 
independent origins, he indulges in what the translator's 
foot-note too mildly points out to be premature dogma- 
tism. Other instances of the same weakness are not 
wanting. 

In the ‘‘ Conquest of New Mexico and California,” by 
Brigadier and Brevet Major General P. St. Geo. Cooke, 
U.S. A. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York), we have the 
first historical narrative of the accomplishment of a work 
of immense difficulty, greater from the natural obstacles 
to be overcome than from collisions with the enemy. The 
story is told with a soldier's frankness and simplicity. It 
is in fact an elaboration of a journal kept by the author du- 
ring his remarkable and perilous march, and everything is 
noted with minuteness of detail. The hardships endured 
and the perils overcome stamp this as one of the most re 
markable marches of modern times. The volume is very 
interesting and a valuable contribution to the historical 
annals of the country. 

Appleton & Co, have published **The Ancient Life- 
History of the Earth,” by H. Alleyne Nicholson, M.D., ete., 
Professor of Natural History in the University of St. An 
drew’s. In his former treatise on palaontology Professor 
Nicholson considered the science in its relation to biology, 
and apart from geology; and a good deal was gained in 
clearness and fullness by this segregation of a branch 
which is usually treated in geological manuals in a con- 
fused way, with a few woodcuts and meager explanations, 
presupposing on the part of the student either an ignorance 
which could not be harmed or a complete knowledge of 
the subject which could not be assisted by such fragment- 
ary allusions. Having laid firm foundations in the earlier 
treatise, the author, who is an acknowledged authority in 
this line, now takes up the historical relations of palaontol- 
ogy, and connects his science with the speculations of 
geologists and physicists. The combined caution and 
candor with which he sums up, for instance, the argument 
from paleontology as to the theory of evolution is highly 
praiseworthy. His two propositions are, that, on the 
whole, the evidence of paleontology is favorable to the 
large influence of some Jaw of evolution in producing the 
succession of life-forms, but that there are facts pointing 
clearly to a deeper law than has yet been discussed. He 
thinks we are on the road to find this law also, thanks to 
the clue given by Mr. Darwin’s labors. But these ques- 
tions occupy but a small part of the book, which is chiefly 
one of facts. 

Although we have a multitude of English histories we 
have hitherto ha: no adequate history of England. Of 
course there have been summaries and compends, but 
none that was at once broad, comprehensive, philosophi- 
cal and complete. Hume's ends and Macaulay’s begins 
with the reign of James the second; Miss Martineau’s 
covers only the nineteenth «entury; Froude’s only a pe- 
riod of about fifty years; Hallam’s begins with the House 
of Tudor and is to the ordinary reader dry and technical. 
Green's ‘‘ History of the English People” will, when it is 
completed, cover the entire life of the nation, from the 
Anglo Saxon conquest in the fifth century to the present 
day. It is to be completed in five volumes. The first 
volume, which is all that now lies before us, brings down 
the history to the end of the war of the Roses in the 
fifteenth century. The work is much more full than his 
‘‘Short History of the English People,” which is some- 
times enigmatical to the reader who has no familiarity 
with the subject, by reason of its brevity and its assump- 
tion of knowledge. Mr. Green’s descriptions of battles are 
very brief; his account of the great movements which 
have left their impress on all subsequent time are full. He 
is more concerned to trace the progress of the nation than 
to give an account of the prowess of single individuals. 
He isa man of liberal ideas and of a progressive spirit, 
but writes with singular impartiality. Sometimes we 
wish for more details, as for example in his account of the 
death of Thomas Becket and his records of the decisive 
battles of Lewes and Evesham; the reader is almost com- 
pelled in such cases to seek for fuller information in other 
histories. But he more than compensates for this deficiency 
by the fullness of his treatment and the skill of his group- 
ings in dealing with great political and social movements. 
His estimates of character are in general calm and un- 
prejudiced. Indeed his impartiality and thoroughness 
may be imagined from his reference to Freeman and 
Stubbs as his ‘‘ masters in the study of English history.” 
(Harper & Brothers.) 


L ITE RARY NOT ES. 

Prof. W. S. Tyler's article in the March ** New En- 
glander,” on ‘‘ The Teaching of Christ respecting the Du- 
ration of Future Punishment,” will be issued at once in 
popular form by A. D. F. Randolph & Co. 

—Mr. Tennyson is said to be engaged upon a new histori- 
cal drama, which will complete the trilogy of dramas 
upon great characters and events in English history which 
the Laureate originally contemplated, and of which two, 
‘‘Queen Mary” and “ Harold,’’ have already appeared. 

—A new weekly journal, to contain signed articles, will, 
it is stated, shortly be published in London. Among the 
contributors named are M.. Anthony Trollope, Mr. Charles 
Reade, Mr. R. D. Blackmore, Mr. Robert Buchanan, Mr. 
Jenkins, M.P., Mr. George Barnett Smith, and Mr. Thomas 
Hardy : 

—Mr. J. W. Probyn will contribute to the “ British 
Quarterly” tor April an article entitled ‘‘ Phases of the 
Eastern Question,”’ forecasting the great advantages that 





would be likely to accrue to progress and civilization by 
the setting up of a strong Bulgarian principality and a 
Greek kingdom extending from the Adriatic to the Black 
Sea. 

—‘* A Carnival of Authors * was held in Peabody, Mass., 
a short time since in aid of a benevolent object. The en 
tertainment consisted of aseries of eighteen tableaux and 
groupings of characters from the works of Whittier, Scott, 
Longfellow, Shakespeare, Tennyson and Moore, closing 
with scenes from the modern ‘“‘ Evangeline” of Rice, and 
‘* Mother Goose.” 

—Among forthcoming English books are ‘‘ The Armies 
of the Powers of Europe,” two volumes of the late Canon 
Mozley's ‘‘ Essays, Historical and Theological,’ contributed 
to various publications; ‘“‘A Legacy: being the Life and 
Remains of John Martin, Schoolmaster, and Poet,” written 
and edited by the author of “John Halifax ;” 
Conder’s new book, ‘‘ Tent Work in Palestine.” 

—A fine copy of the first folio Shakespeare was lately 
sold in London at auction for £480. It had the Droeshout 
portrait and the Ben Jonson verses, and was taller by 1-16 
than the famous “Daniel” copy, which ten years agu 
brought £716.28; but the verses and the title were inlaid, 
and several leaves were slightly mended. It was bound in 
Russia and gilt, and belonged to the late Col. Tait 

—The Walter press appears to give satisfaction to the 
London papers which use it. For some time past the seven 
presses of this pattern used by the ‘ Daily News” have 
produced each morning the surprising number of 1,500 
perfect copies per minute, making in all 90,000 copies per 
hour. An eighth press is now being constructed for ‘the 
same paper which, when completed, will enable it to print 
103,000 copies per hour. 

—We have been greatly interested in looking over the 
new ‘‘Catalogue of the Public Library of the City of 
Taunton, Mass.,” a stoutly printed and bound large octavo, 
in all respects a model of its kind. It is in two divisions, 
(1) a catalogue by authors, and (2) a classified index by 
subjects. The work seems to have been done with uncom 
mon intelligence and care, and the typography is delight- 
fully clear and distinct. The paper is a sort of calendered 
manilla, of a brown tint, which we should think was much 
better suited to the purpose than white. 

—A number of valuable and interesting works have 
lately been published in London. Among these are ‘*‘ Some 
Present Dangers of the Church of England,” by C. J 
Ellicott; ‘‘ The Evolution of Morality,” by C. S. Wake: 
“Chapters of Early Church History,” by W. Bright: 
‘*Lessing—His Life and Works,” by Helen Zimmern: 
“South Africa,” by A. Trollope; “ History of Christian 
Names,”’ by C. M. Yonge: ‘“‘Great Landowners of (reat 
Britain,” by J. Bateman; ‘‘ The Great Thirst Land,” by 
P. Gillmore; ‘‘ Walks in Algiers,” by L. G. Sequin. 

—Colley Cibber, in his *‘‘ Apology sd (chap VIIL ), sneaks 
of ladies in his time who were “ decently afraid of ventur 
ing barefaced to a new comedy till they had been assured 
they might do it without the risque of insult to their mo 
esty, or if their curiosity were too strong for their patierc« 
they took care at least to save appearances, and rarely 
came upon the first days of acting but in masks.” In this 
fact we have an obvious suggestion of the origin of the use 
of the word ‘‘ barefaced” to signify a shamelessly bol 
impudent action. Happily times have now changed. 

—The ‘‘ Evénement” sdys that the following is a com 
plete list of the manuscripts left by M. Thiers: 1. An 
unconcluded work on the ‘Origine et la Destiné»s de 
YHomme;” 2. “ Histoire de 1’Indemnité du Guerre de Uing 
Milliards,” terminated; 3. Some notes on various polii ica! 
events in the time of Louis Phillippe; 4. The history ot 
several] episodes of the Presidency of M. Thiers (among 
others the opening of the National Assembly of Bordeaux 
and Versailles; the Commune: and the election of M. 
Barodet); 5. A voluminous correspondence on the 
subjects. 

—The report of Mr. Ruskin’s death, which fell upon us 
suddenly, has happily proved groundless: but the literary 
necrology of the month includes a number of distinguishe! 
names. Father Secchi we have already mentioned. M» 
Joseph Bonami of London (died March ”, was a distin 
guished Egyptologist. His mother was a cousin of Angel 
ica Kaufman. Mr. James Hain Friswell of England was 
an industrious and productive general /if/¢) atewr, who has 
left behind him a number of volumes of essays, poems, 
and tales. Mr. Wyman was an age! and well-known 
printer, of Queen street; and Mr. William Trounce is 
known as the founder and proprieto: of the “ Isling‘on 
Gazette,’’ and for many years the editor of “ Boyle’s Court 
Guide.” 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 
SEEKING A DIVINE IMPULSE. 
N the scenes which we have painted we have shown our 
Dr. Cushing mingling as man with men, living a free, 
natural, healthy human life. Yet underneath all this he 
bore always on his spirit a deeper and heavier respon- 
sibility. 

The ideal of a New England minister’s calling was not 
the mere keeping up of Sunday services, with two regular 
sermons, the pastoral offices of visiting the sick, perform- 
ing marriages, and burying the dead. It was not merely 
the oversight of schools, and catechising of children, and 
bringing his people into a certain habitual outward routine 
of religion, though all these were included in it. But, 
deeper than all these, there was laid upon his soul the 
yearning desire to bring every one in his flock to a living, 
conscious union with God; to a life whose source and pur- 
poses were above this earth and tending heavenward. In 
whatever scene of social life he met his people his eye was 
ever upon them, studying their characters, marking their 
mental or moral progress, hoping and praying for this 
final result. Besides the stated services of Sunday, our 
good Doctor preached three or four evenings in a week in 
the small district school-houses of the outlying parishes, 
when the fervor of his zeal drew always a full audience to 
listen. More especially now, since the late political revolu- 
tion had swept away the ancient prescriptive defenses of 
religion and morals, and thrown the whole field open to in- 
dividual liberty, had the Doctor felt that the clergy must 
make up in moral influence what had passed away of legal 
restraints. 

With all his soul he was seeking a revival of religion; 
a deep, pathetic earnestness made itself felt in his preach- 
ing and prayers, and the more spiritual of his auditors } e- 
gan to feel themselves sympathetically affected. Of course, 
all the church members in good standing professed to be- 
lieve truths which made life a sublime reality, and religion 
the one absorbing aim. The New Testament gives a glori- 
fied ideal of a possible human life, but hard are his labors 
who tasks himself to keep that ideal uppermost among 
average human beings. 

The coarse, the low, the mean, the vulgar, is ever 
thrusting itself before the higher and more delicate nature, 
and claiming, in virtue of its very brute strength, to be 
the true reality. 

New England had been founded asa theocracy. It had 
come down to Dr. Cushing’s time under laws and customs 
specially made and intended to form a Christian state, and 
yet how far it was below the teachings of the New 
Testament none realized so deeply as the minister himself. 

He was tne confidant of ali the conflicts between differ- 
ent neighborhoods, of the small envies, jealousies and 
rivalries that agitated families and set one part of his 
parish against another. He was cognizant of all the little 
unworthy gossip, the low aims, the small ambitions of 
these would-be Christians, and sometimes his heart sank 
at the prospect. 

Yet the preaching, the prayers, the intense earnestness 
of the New England religious life had sometimes their 
hour of being outwardly felt; the sacred altar-flame that 
was burning in secret in so many hearts threw its light 
into the darkness, and an upspringing of religious interest 
was the result. 

The quarrel which had separated Zeph Higgins from the 
church had spread more or less unwholesome influence 
through the neighborhood, and it was only through some 
such divine impulse as he sought that the minister could 
hope to bring back a better state of things. In this labor 
of love he felt that he had a constant, powerful co-opera- 
tive force in the silent, prayerful woman, who walked by 
Zeph’s side as a guardian angel. Had it not been for her 
peculiar talent for silence and peace the quarrel would 
have gone much farther and produced wider alienation; 
but there is nothing that so absolutely quenches the sparks 
of contention as silence. Especially is this the case with 
the silence of a strong, determined nature, that utters 
itself only toGod. For months Zeph had been conscious 
of a sort of invisible power about {his wife—a power that 
controlled him in spite of himself. It was that mysterious 
atmosphere created by intense feeling without the help of 
words. 

People often, in looking on this couple, shook their heads 
and said, ‘‘How could that woman ever have married 
that man?” 

Such observers forget that the woman may see a side of 
the man’s nature that they never see, and that often the chief 
reason why a man wins a woman’s heart is that she fancies 
herself to have discerned in him that which no other could 
discern, an undiscovered realm peculiarly her own. The 
rough, combative, saturnine man known 4s Zeph Higgins 
had had his turn of being young, and his youth’s blossom- 
ing-time of love, when he had set his heart on this Mary, 
then an orphan, alone in the world. Like many another 
woman, she was easly persuaded that the stormy deter- 
mined, impetuous passion thus seeking her could take no 
denial; was of the same nature with the kind of love she 
felt able to give in return—iove faithful, devoted, unseek- 
~ of self, and asking a, 4 to bless. . 

ut, in time, marriage brought its revelations, and life 
lay before her a bare, cold, austere reality, with the lover 
changed into the toiling fellow-laborer or the xacting 
master. 

A late discernment of spirit showed her that she was 
married to a man whose love for her was all demand, who 
asked everything from her and had little power of giving 
in return; that, while he needed her, and clung to her at 
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times with a sort of helpless reliance, he had no power of 
understanding or sympathizing with her higher nature, 
and that her life, in all that she felt most deeply and 
keenly, must be a solitary one. 

These hours of disillusion come to many, and are often 
turning points in the soul’s history. Rightly understood, 
they may prove the seed-bed where plants of the higher 
life strike deepest root. Mary Higgins was one of those 
who found in her religion the strength of her soul. The 
invisible Friend, whose knock is heard in every heart-trial, 
entered in to dwell with her, bringing the peace which the 
world cannot give; and honceiesth she was strong in spirit, 
and her walk was in green pastures and by still waters. 

They greatly mistake the New England religious devel- 
opment who suppose that it was a mere culture of the head 
in dry metaphysical doctrines. As in the rifts of the 
granite rocks grow flowers of wonderful beauty and deli- 
cacy, so in the secret recesses of Puritan life, by the fireside 
of the farm-house, in the contemplative silence of austere 
care and labor, grew up religious experiences that brought 
a heavenly brightness down into the poverty of common- 
place existence. 

The philosophic pen of President Edwards has set 
before us one such inner record, in the history of the wife 
whose saintly patience and unworldly elevation enabled 
him to bear the reverses which drove him from a comfort- 
able parish to encounter the privations of missionary life 
among the Indians. And such experiences were not un- 
common among lowly natures, who lacked the eloquence 
to set them forth in words. They lightened the heart, 
they brightened the eye, they made the atmosphere of the 
home peaceful. 

Such was the inner life of her we speak of. At rest in 
herself, she asked nothing, yet was willing to give every- 
thing to the husband and children who were at once her 
world of duty and of love. Year in and year out, she 
kept step in life with a beautiful exactness, so perfect and 
complete in every ministry of the household that those she 
served forgot to thank her, as we forget to thank the daily 
Giver of air and sunshine. Zeph never had known any- 
thing at home but neatness, order and symmetry, regular 
hours and perfect service. 

His wife had always been on time, and on duty, and it 
seemed to him like one of the immutable laws of nature 
that she should do so, He was proud of her housekeeping, 
proud of her virtues, as something belonging to himself, 
and, though she had no direct power over his harsher 
moods of combativeness and self-will, she sometimes came 
to him as a still small voice after the earthquake and the 
tempest, and her words then had weight with him, precisely 
because they were few, and seldom spoken. 

She had been silent all through the stormy quarrel that 
had rent him away from his church. Without an argument 
where argument would only strengthen opposition, she let 
his will have its way. She went with him on Sundays to 
the Episcopal Church, and sat there among her sons, a 
lowly and conscientious worshiper, carefully following a 
service which could not fail to bring voices of comfort and 
help to a devout soul like hers. Nevertheless, the service, 
to any one coming to it late in life and with no previous 
training, has its difficulties, which were to her embarrass- 
ing, and to him, in spite of his proud self-will, annoying. 
Zeph had the Spartan contempt for everything esthetic, 
the scorn of beauty which characterized certain rough 
stages of New England life. He not only did not like sym- 
bolic forms, but he despised them as effeminate impertin- 
ences; and every turn and movement that he was 
compelled to make in his new ritualistic surroundings was 
agentes to his temper. To bend the knee at the name 
of Jesus, to rise up reverently when the words of Jesus 
were about to be read in the Gospel of the day, were acts 
congenial to his wife as they were irksome to him ; and, 
above all, the idea of ecclesiastical authority, whether 
exercised by recior, bishop or church, wcke all the refrac- 
tory nerves of opposition inherited from five generations 
of Puritans. So that Zeph was as little comfortable in his 
new position as his worst enemy could have desired. 
Nothing but the strength of his obstinate determination 
not to yield a point once taken kept him even outwardly 
steady. But to go back to his church, to confess himself in 
the wrong and make up his old quarrel with the Deacon, 
would be worse than to stay where he was. 

The tenacity and devotion with which some hard natures 
will cleave to a quarrel which embitters their very life- 
blood is one of the strange problems of our human nature. 
In the hereditary form of family prayer that Zeph Higgins 
used every day, there was the customary phrase ‘‘ We are 
miserable sinners ;” and yet Zeph, like many another man 
who repeats that form in the general, would rather die 
than confess a fault in any particular; and in this respect 
we must admit that he was not, after all, a very excep- 
tional character. How often in our experience do we meet 
aman brave enough, when once fully committed, to turn 
a square corner and say “I was wrong?” If only such have 
a stone to cast at Zeph Higgins, the cairn will not bea 
very high one. 

Zeph never breathed an opposing word when his wife, 
every Friday evening, lighted the lantern, and with all her 
sons about her set off to the evening prayer-meeting in the 
little red school-house, though after his quarrel with the 
Deacon he never went himself. Those weekly meetings, 
when she heard her minister and joined in the prayers and 
praises of her church, were the brightest hours of her life, 
and her serene radiant face, following his words with rapt 
attention, was a help and inspiration to her pastor. 

‘* There is a revival begun over there,” he said to his wife 
as they were riding home from one of his services. ‘It is 
begun in the heart of that good woman. She has long 


been praying for a revival, and I am confident that her 
—— will be answered.” 
ey were answered, but in a way little dreamed of by 


any one. 

The prayers we offer for heavenly blessings often come 
up in our earthly soil as plants of bitter sorrow. 

So it proved in this case. 





CHAPTER XXIV. 
‘**IN SUCH AN HOUR AS YE THINK NOT.” 


ONE morning in the latter part of spring Zeph Higgins 
received a shock which threw his whole soul into confusion. 

His wife, on rising to go forth to her wonted morning 
cares, had fainted dead away and been found lying, ap- 
sg lifeless, on the bed, when her husband returned 

or his breakfast. 

Instantly everything was in commotion. The nearest 
— was sent for, and restoratives applied with such 
skill as domestic experience could suggest, and one of the 
boys dispatched in all haste for the doctor, with orders to 
bring Nabby at once to take her mother’s place. 

The fainting fit proved of short duration, but was fol- 
lowed by a violent chill and a rise of fever, and when the 
doctor arrived he reported a congestion of the lungs threat- 
ening the gravest results. 

Forthwith the household was to be organized for sick- 
ness. A fire was kindled in the best bedroom and the pa- 
tient laid there; Mis’ Persis was sent for and installed as 





nurse; Nabby became housekeeper, and to superficial view 


the usual order reigned. Zeph went forth to the labors of 
the -field, struggling with a sort of new terror; there was 
an evil threatening his house, against the very thought and 
suggestion of which he fought with all his being. is wife 
could not, should not, ought not to be sick,—and as to dying, 
that was not to be thought of! What could he do without 
her? What could any of them do without her? During 
the morning’s work that was the problem that he —_ 
turning and turning in bis mind—what life would be with- 
out her. Yet, when Abner, who was working beside him, 
yaused over his hoe and stood apparently lost in thought, 
oS snapped a harsh question at him with a crack like the 
sound of a lash. 

‘* What ye doin’ there ¢”’ 

Abner started, looked confused and resumed his work, 
only saying, ‘‘ I was thinking about Mother.” 

‘*Nonsense ! Don’t make a fool of yourself, 
come all right.” 

‘*The doctor said’’—said Abner. 

‘**Don’t tell me nothin’ what the doctor said; I don’t 
want to hear on’t,” said Zeph, in a high voice; and the 
two hoes worked on in silence for a while, till finally Zeph 
broke out again. 

‘Wal! what did the doctor say‘ Out with it: as good 
say it’s think it. What did the doctor say? Why fon't 
you speak?’ 

** He said she was a very sick woman,” answered Abner. 

‘He’s a fool. I don’t think nothin’ o’ that doctor’s jedg- 
ment. Tl] have Dr. Sampson over ‘from East Poganuc. 
Your mother’s got the best constitution of any woman in 
this neighborhood.” 

* Yes; but she hasn’t been well lately, and I’ve seen it,” 
said Abner. 

‘*That’s all croakin’. Don’t believe a word on ’t. Mother's 
been right along, stiddy as a clock; ‘taint nothin’ but one 
0’ these “ere pesky spring colds she’s got. She’ll be up and 
‘round by to-morrow or nextday. [ll have another doc- 
tor, and [ll get her wine and bark, and strengthenin’ 
things, and Nabby shall do the work, and she'll come all 
right enough.” 

**T’m sure I hope so,” said Abner. 

‘*Hope ! what d’ye say Aope for’ I ain’t a goin’ to hope 
nothin’ "bout it. I know so; she’s got to git well—ain’t no 
two ways "bout that.” 

Yet Zeph hurried home an hour before his usual time 
and met Nabby at the door. 

‘Wal, ain’t your mother gettin’ better?” 

There were tears in Nabby’s eyes as the answered, 

“Oh, dear! she’s been a raisin’ blood. Doctor says it’s 
from her lungs. Mis’ Persis says it’s a bad sign. She’s 
very weak—and she looks so pale!” 

‘They must give her strengthenin’ things,” said Zeph. 
**Do they?” 

“They're givin’ what the Doctor left. Her fever’s be- 
ginnin’ torise now. Doctor says we mustn’t talk to her, 
nor let her talk.” 

“Wal, I'ma goin’ up to see her, anyhow, I guess I’ve 
got a right to speak to my own wife.” And Zeph slipped 
off his heavy cowhide boots, and went softly up to the 
door of the room, and opened it without stopping to knock. 

The blinds were shut; it seemed fearfully dark and quiet. 
His wife was lying with her eyes closed, looking white and 
still; but in the center of each pale cheek was the round, 
bright, burning spot of the rising hectic. 

Mis’ Persis was sitting by her with the authoritative air 
of a nurse who has taken full possession; come to stay and 
to reign. She was whisking the flies away from her patient 
with a feather fan, which she waved forbiddingly at Zeph 
as he approached. 

‘* Mother,” said he in an awe-struck tone, bending over 
his wife, ‘‘don’t you know me ?” 

She opened her eyes: saw him; smiled and reached out 
her hand. It was thin and white, burning with the rising 
fever. 

** Don’t you feel a little better?” he asked. There was an 
imploring eagerness in his tone. 

“Oh, yes; I’m better.” 

‘You'll get well soon, won’t you?” 

“*Oh, yes I shall be well soon,” she said, looking at him 
with that beautiful bright smile. 

His heart sank as he looked. Thesmile was so strangely 
sweet—and all this quiet, this stillness, this mystery! She 
was being separated from him by impalpable shadowy 
forces that could not be baffled with or defied. In his heart 
a warning voice seemed to say that just so quietly she 
might fade from his sight—pass away, and be forever 
gone. The thought struck oll to his heart, and he uttered 
an involuntary groan. 

His wife opened her eyes, moved slightly, and seemed as 
if she would speak, but Mis’ Persis put her hand authorita- 
tively over her mouth. ‘ Don’t you say a word,” said she. 

Then turning with concentrated energy on Zeph, she 
backed him out of the room and shut the doorfupon him and 
herself in the entry before she trusted on. to speak. 
When she did it was as one having authority. 

*‘ Zephaniah Higgins,” she said *‘air you crazy? Do you 
want to kill your wife? Ef ye come round her that way 
and git her a-talkin’ she’ll bleed from her lungs agin, and 
that'll finish her. You’ve jest got to shet up and submit 
to the Lord, Zephaniah Higgins, and that’s what you 
hain’t never done yit; you’ve got to know that the Lord is 
goin’ to do his sovereign will and pleasure with your wife, 
and you've got to be still. That’s all. You can’t do noth- 
in’. We shall all do the best we can; but you’ve jest got 
to wait the Lord’s time and pleasure.” 

So saying, she went back into the sick-room and closed 
the door, leaving Zeph standing desolate in the entry. 

Zeph, like most church members of his day, had been 
trained in theology, and had often expressed his firm be- 
lief in what was in those days spoken of as the *‘ doctrine 
of divine sovereignty.’ 

A man’s idea of his God is often a reflection of his own 
nature. The image of an absolute monarch, who could 
and would always do exactly as he pleased, giving no ac- 
count to any one of his doings, suited Zeph perfectly as 
an abstract conception ; but when this resistless awful 
Power was comiug right across his path, the doctrine as- 
sumed quite another form. 

The curt statement made by Mis’ Persis had struck him 
with a sudden terror, as if a flash of lightning had revealed 
an abyss opening under his feet. That he was utterly 
helpless in his Sovereign's hands he saw plainly; but his 
— will rose in rebellion—a rebellion useless and miser- 
able, 

His voice trembled that night as he went through the 
familiar words of the evening prayer; a rush of dhthing 
emotions almost stopped his utterance, and the old words, 
worn smooth with use, seemed to have no relation to the 
turbulent tempest of feeling that was raging in his heart. 

After oe he threw down the Bible with an impa- 
tient bang, bolted for his room and shut himself in alone. 

‘Poor father! he takes it hard,” said Nabby, wiping her 
eyes. 

‘* He takes everything hard,” said Abner. ‘‘I don’t know 
how we'll get along with him, now mother isn’t ’round.” 

‘* Well let’s hope mother’s goin’ to get well,” said Nabby. 
“T can’t—I ain’t goin’ to think anything else.” 


Mother ’1] 





(To be continued.) 
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Editorial Department.— Letters for 
this department, and manuscripts offered for 
publication, should be addressed “ Editors 
Christian Union, 27 Park Place, New York.” 
Unaccepted articles will be returned, if, at 
the time they are sent, this is requested, and 
enough postage stamps are enclosed. The 
Editors will not be responsible for the pres- 
ervation of manuscripts not accompanied by 
stamps. 


Business Department,—Subscriptions 
and advertisements should be sent to ** The 
Christian Union, New York City.” Subscrip- 
tions, $3 per annum; Clergymen, $2.50, post- 
age prepaid. Special cash commissions to 
Postmasters and others who act as agents. 
Advertising rates and estimates sent on appli- 
cation. Liberal discounts on large advertise- 
ments aud on frequent insertions. Remit by 
draft, money order, or registered letter. Cur- 
rency sent unregistered is at the risk of the 
sender. Specimen copies sent on receipt of 
three cent stamp. 








The H, W. Johns Manufacturing 
Company, 

Whose advertisement of liquid paints, Asbes- 
tos roofing, and steam-pipe and boiler cover- 
ings appears in another column, is one of the 
toremost establishments of the kind in the 
world. Its business is conducted on a large 
and enterprising scale. It had the contract 
for painting the roof of the Centennial Main 
Building, and is now supplying paint to the 
Gilbert Elevated R.R. in this city, the latter 
being the largest contract for painting any 
single structure ever made. The N.Y. * Trib- 
bune,"’ whose building is furnished with the 
Asbestos roofing and steam-pipe coverings, 
endorses highly their utility and reliability. 
fllustrated catalogues and samples may be 
readily obtained on application to the Com- 
pany, 87 Maiden Lane, N.Y. 





Sheppard Knapp, the Sixth Avenue 
Carpet Dealer, has lately opened a new five 
story store on the corner of Sixth Avenue 
and Thirteenth Street, N. Y. Here he dis- 
plays an enlarged stock of goods, comprising 
every variety of carpets, selected with taste 
and skill, and offered at wonderfully reason- 
able prices. Besides these the purchaser may 
find a rich assortment of Persian Rugs and all 
the novelties in the way of upholstery. 
The store is furnished with an elevator and is 
admirably fitted up for the display of goods 
and the convenience of customers. Mr. 
Knapp’s steady business. progress in his 
smaller store bespeaks for him a still larger 
patronage and wider success in the one which 
he now enters. 





Wilbor’s Cod Liver Oil and Lime. 

Persons who have been taking Cod Liver 
Oil will be pleased to learn that Dr. Wilbor 
has succeeded, from directions of several 
professional gentlemen, in combining the 
pure oil and lime in such a manner that it is 
pleasant to the taste, and its effects in lung 
complaints are truly wonderful. Very many 
persons whose cases were pronounced hope- 
less and who had taken the clear oil for a 
long time without marked effect, have been 
entirely cured by using this preparation, Be 
sure and get the genuine. Manufactured 
only by A. B. WrLBor, Chemist, Boston. Sold 
by all druggists. 





Hip Disease, Contracted Limbs and 
Curved Spine can now be cured without 
any surgical operatio.a, pain or confinement. 
Heavy and expensive supporters discarded. 
No charge for examination. Dr. Mann bas 
had 36 years experience. Office 133 West 41st 
St. Saturday, Sunday and Monday A.M. 

“Dr. Mann is a personal acquaintance of 
mine. He is skillful, successful and honest. 
Ishould puta child of mine under bis care if 
I was so unhappy as to need such service. 

“(Rev.) H. W. BEECHER.” 





The Howard Method of singing and 
speaking, advertised in another column, is 
endorsed by very many who have derived 
great personal benefit from its use. Profes- 
sional people, who live by their voices, realize 
the necessity of taking care of them. Many, 
no doubt, suffer from not knowing how to 
utilize the tones. A lesson from Mr. Howard, 
or the perusal of his pamphlet, might very 
often prevent a case of ministerial sore 
throat, or save vocalists from a disappointing 
failure. 

The American House, Boston, in ad- 
dition to its excellent table, has always had 
the reputation of being one of the clean t 
Hotels in the country; but the keen eye of a 
thorough housekeeper was never more appa- 
rent than at the present day. 





saratoga Springs in Winter. 

Drs. Strong’s Remedial Institute has Turk- 
ish, Russian, Hydropathic and Electro-ther- 
mal baths, equalizer, and many other facilities 
for treating nervous, lung, female and other 


Theodore Thomas, 


Theodore Thomas and his entire orchestra, 
assisted by Madame Clementine Lasar, So- 
prano, and Mr. F. Bergner, Violoncellist, will 
give a second popular concert in Plymouth 
Church, Brooklyn, on Tuesday evening, April 
9. The reserved seats are 50 and 75 cents, ac- 
cording to location. and are for sale at Chand- 
ler Brothers, in the Art Building. 
Brooklyn Philharmonie. 

The next Rehearsal of the Brooklyn Phil- 
harmonic takes place on Thursday of this 
week instead of Friday. The Seventh Sym- 
phony of Beethoven, the unfinished Sym- 
phony of Schumann, a Capriccio of Graedener 
and the Tannhauser Overture will be given. 
Miss Henrietta Beebe, soprano, and the En- 
glish Glee Club are the soloists for the next 
Concert. 





Plymouth Organ Concerts, 

At the next organ concert the performers 
will be Mr. George W. Morgan, Organist, Miss 
Belle Cole, Vocalist and Mr. Sidney Woollett, 
Elocutionist. 


Church Cushions, Cotton Felt Mat- 
trasses and Patent Spring Dress Pillows, man- 
ufactured by the American Carpet Lining Co., 
New York and Boston. 





Carpet Lining should be used under the 
cheapest as well as the most costly carpet 
Use (Cotton and Paper) only that manufact- 
ured by the American Carpet Lining Co., New 
York and Boston. For sale by all Carpet 
Dealers. 





As the Liver is Easily Disordered, 
more or less Bilious Distress prevails at this 
season of the year. Dr. Jayne’s Sanative Pills 
restore the Liver to healthy action, and re- 
move all Biliousness. 


For particulars regarding Electric Belts, 


address PULVERMACHER GALVANIC CO., 
New York, N. Y. 


Brooklyn Philharmonic. 


ACADEMY OF MUSIC, 











13th Rehearsal, Thursday, April 4, at 3. 


ORCHESTRAL SELECTIONS. 





1, Symphony No.7in A, Op. 92,.......... Beethoven 
2. Unfinished Symphony,............e.+0+5- Schubert 
&. Caprtoclo, OW. Greccsccccccssce P ..Graedner 
4. Overture—* Tannhauser,” ..............-+ Wagner 


____s«iTickets, 50 Cents, 
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A or es can 
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a day 
$5 A DAY.: PE for 
EKKLY TIMES 


by so- 
se 

ase MESSENGER of fond York (established 
1841). It is one of the oldest, and decidedly the 
best and cheapest family paper in the United 
~~ al It contains fifty-six columns of matter, in 
eight es. None but the choicest literature, 
suitable ‘or the family circle, 1s admitted, and not 
a word offensive to refined taste is ever allowed tn 
its columps. One dollar per your. post paid by pub- 
lishers. Subse aOR uur. egin at any time. 
TWENTY-FIVE PE may be retained by 
agents as commissi Nn 7 procuring subscriptions. 
A PRESENT WORTH ONE DOLLAR at retail 
sent to every subscriber. {2% Send posta! card 
for sample copy and list of presents. Select what 
present you will have. Address Weekly Times 

and Messenger, 24 Beekman st., New York. 
©0000 K000 00000 00 


SINCINCG AND SPEAKINC. 


THE HOWARD METHOD. 
Lessons by Mail. 

No better proof that the Howard Method is 
original and thoroughly practical could be desired 
than the fact that its principles and exercises may 
be reduced to writing, and be so exactly explained 
that pupils at a distance, who can receive only 
written lessons, have been greatly benefited, as 
their enthusiastic testimonials declare, 

CARD ) 
“Lam getting quite enthusiastic over your sys- 
os of vocal culture. It is doing a happy work for 
. There are many clergymen in this state 
as badly off as to voice as I wa e « & your 
system could reach them it would bea merciful 
benefaction.”—W. &. BLAISDELL, Acting Pastor of 
the a Presbuterian Church, Randolph, Vt. 
find that immediately upon applying these 
hints (contained in the first written fesson alone) l 
can vocalize A flat above tbe staff with more ease 
and certainty than I ordinarily sing an octave 
or. While practising ‘Arm, arm, ye brave!’ to- 
y, | was astonished ac the ease and force with 
wb I could throw the tone in the passage, *Arm,’ 
ete., by following your suggestions.’”’—JOHN G. 
PARKHURST, Teacher of the Voice, 20 .N. Peart St., 
Albany. N.Y. 

The oward Methe d discards * regis ters.” “ cov- 
ered tones,’ and “rotund qualities.”’ It develops 
the natural voice by means of actual movements 
of the vocal parts of the throat, thus opposing 
with the great force of actual ne movementthe 
“ forcipg ’’ muscles whieh, as a rule, cut offa half 
octave of compass and full half the power ot both 
singers’ and speakers’ voices, besides destroying 
their natural vibratory quality. 

Address for Circu ar and Terms, John Howard, 
39 Union Square, N.Y. 

Enclose 25 cents in stamps for Pamphlet on “* Vo- 
cal Reform,” * Vocal Development,” and ** Natural 
Singing. id 
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is all it will cost to send a postal 
card for sample copy of the old 
Weekly Times and Messenger of New 


York. The pa o ner ove year for one dollar, and 
also A PRESSED ORTH A DOLLAR, at retail, 
to every a emannee. Best family paper in the 
United States, (established 1841) eight pages, 56 
clumns. Address Times and Messenger, 24 Beek- 
man street, N. 
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HARPER’S MAGAZINE, HARPER’S WHFKLY 
and HARPER’S BAZAR: One copy €. either for 
one year, Postage Prepaid by the Publishers, toany 
Subscriber in the United States or Canada on re- 
ceipt of #4. 

HARPER’S MAGAZINE, HARPER’S WEEKLY, and 
HARPER’S BAZAR, to one address, for one year, 
$10; or any two for $7. Postage prepaid by the 

Bublishers. t@” HARPER s CATALOGUE wuill be 
mail on recet Ten Cents. 

















diseases. Send for a circular. 


HARP RK R & BROT nh S, Franklin Square, N. Y. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 








NEW BOOKS. 


The Campaign in Armenia 
in 1877, 


By C. B. NORMAN. 


Late Special Correspondent of the Times at the 
Seat of War. With Specially prepared Maps 
and Plans. Demy 8vo. Cloth, $4. 


“ Her (Turkey’s) military and naval organization 
and material are well aescribed in Norman’ 8‘ Ar- 
menia and the Campaign of 1877.’""—Mr. GLAD- 
STONE, in the Nineteenth Century J for February. 

“The volume is admirably printed,and a number 
of specially prepared maps and plans render it 
easy to follow his clear and plain description of 
the campuign.”’— Daily Chronicie. 

“A work which throws much light on the social 
condition of Armenia.”—Bristol Mercury. 


Dictionary of English Lit- 
erature. 


Being a Comprenensive Guide to English Au- 
thors and their Works. By W. DAVENPORT 
ADAMS. 720 pages. Extra foolscap 4to. 
Cloth, $4. Half calf or morocco, $6.50. 


“ Asa book of reference for literary men, it is of 
very great value.’’—Religious Herald. 

“A new Dictionary of English Literature’ has 
been prepared by W. Davenport Adams,an Eng¢- 
lish editor, whose diligence, faithfulness, and 
comprehensiveness of views deserve the highe st 
praise. A noteworthy feature of the work 1s the 
large number of American names included in it 
and the full recognition given to American Liter- 
ature.”—New York Evening Post. 

“it is an invaluable work for the library, ani 
will supply the place of a half dozen books of ref- 
erence easily. The author proves himself a man 
of the most diligent mind and abundant research.’ 
— Boston Traveller. 

“It is a book for the library, for the reader, the 
student, the editor; in fact, itis an encyclopedia 
of int rmation upon literature and the thousands 
of authors.”’—Providence Press. 

“Itisalong time since a more valuable and ac- 
ceptuble book has been laid before the public.” — 
Baitimore Gazette. 


The Great Thirst Land. 


A Ride Througn Natal, Orange Free State, 

Transvaal, Kalahari. 

By PARKER GILMORE (“ Ubique”’), 
Demy 8vo. Cloth, $3.50. 


*,*“* The Great Thirst Land ” gives a description 
of the unknown lands lying between the Limpopo 
and the watersheds of the mighty rivers lateiy ex- 

ylored by =tunliev and Cameron, thus forming 4 
ink between the Ultima Thule of Civilization and 
the latest discovenes. The labors of the mission- 
aries in the interior are noticed at length, as well 
as the scene of the present war on the frontier of 
Cape Colony. 





480 pages. 








If not for sale by your bookseller, we will send, 
prepaid, on receipt of price. 


CASSELL, PETTER & GALPIN, 


596 Broadway, N. Y. 


BEAUTY FOR ASHES 
By the Rev. Alexander Dickson, 


Author of “* ALL ABOUT JESUS.” 
12mo. $2.00. 








The 4th Edition of “ALL ABOUT JESUS.” $2. 


THE KING IN HIS BEAUTY 


By the Rev. Richard Newton, D. D. 
6 fine illustrations. l6mo. $1.25. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR 
The Jewel Case. 6 vols 7.5 





The Wonder Case. 6vols.......... 7.5 
Rays from the Sun......... ....... 1.25 
Little and Wise. Rev. W. W. New- 

Mes scubadasecedensabersapneseseekossd0.60 1.25 


BY THE AUTHOR OF THE 
“WIDE, WIDE WORLD.’’ 


The Kingdom of Judah. 


lémo. $1.50. 





Among the Turks. By Dr. HaMurn, $1.50 

Brighter than the Sun; @ Life of 
our Lord. By Rev. Dr. MAcDUFF. 16 
illus......... [sagaed. Suebake ekkkecanke ae 


ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 


530 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 








ORCESTER’S POCKET | DIC TION- 
ARY, Lllustrated, the standard Vade-Mecum 

of the eorsespondent and reader. 2imo. Cloth, 
65c. Sent by mail. on receipt of price, by J. B. LIP- 
PINCUTT & CO., Publishers, Philadelphia. 


N. TIBBALS & SONS, 
37 PARK ROW, NEW YORK, 

Offer BIBLES, ALL SIZES, ALBUMS, JUVENILES, 

ILLUSTRATED BOOKS, STANDARD&, IMMENSE As- 

SORTMENT for the HoLIDAYs. OUR THEOLOGI- 

CAL STOCK is unsurpassed in variety and price. 








Echoing and KRe-echoing. By FAYE HUNT 
INGTON. 12mo. Cloth. Illustrated. $1.50. 
The great truths spoken by the minister, Echoed 
und Re-echoed by the people. Character, as affect- 





ed by truth, vividly and oolighttully, portrayed 
Boston. D. Lothrop & Co,, Publishers. 











Just Published. 


GETZES 


NEW METHOD FOR THE 
PIANO-FORTE. 


Combines all the best features of every other 
work, witn much new and attractive matter. Is 
the newest and best method for the Piano-Forte 
ever published. By this method the whole science 
of pianoforte wares is greatly simplified and im- 
proved. Is the teacher’s best assistant, and light- 
ens the labor of the pupil. 
by mail. Price $2.75. 

THE 


NEW CENTURY 


Choir and Class Book, by H.8. PERKINS. 

A new Music Book for Choirs, Singing Schools, 
Choral Societies and the Home Circle, and adapted 
to the wants of Academies, Seminaries, High 
Schools, etc. 75 cts. per copy; $7.50 per doz. 


The Armor Bearer 


for Gospel Meetings, Revivals, Camp 
Meetings, Christian Associations, Sunday 
Schools, and the Family. By Krv. K. PAYSON 
HAMMOND and W. WAKREN BENTLEY, and the 
leading composers of the day. Price 35 cts.; $3.60 
per doz. Specimen pages free. Published by 


WM. A. POND & CO., 
547 Broadway and 39 Union ‘Square, N.Y. 





Specimen pages free 





Phe Gem Musical Library 


A set of 21 fine Collections of Bound Music, 
each of which has 80 pages, full Sheet Music 
Size, and contains an average of 25 Songs or 
Pieces, all of the best and most pleasing 
character. The Composers are the most pop- 
ular and successful ones in the country. The 
following are favorite Collections: 

AIRY FINGER By Julius Becht, con- 
a taining 26 charming 
and easy Waltzes, Schottishes, Polkas, &c. 
EARL ROP Contains 25 fine and oo | 
*}, piano pieces by Kinke 
Coote, Mack, &c. Capital for learners. 


BRILLIANT GEM Fine selection of pi- 


sano pieces of easy 

medium difficulty, by Pacher, Allard, 
Kinkel and others. 

Contains 


PLEASANT MEMORIES. quite a vari- 


ety of piano music, of moderate difficulty, 
and by 14 different agg 


IRES! EE HOE collection of 

ue capital songs and 

choruses by 16 of the best composers. 

Price of each book, $1.50 Boards, $2.00 
Cloth. 

Send for Circulars with Contents of 21 books. 


A most attractive Song ee m, Be watching 
for youat the Window,” by C ke, 40 cts. 
[t has a fine picture title. as Gas Gi ). Wilson’s 
new Polka Rondo, called “ Dancing on the 
green,” (60 cts.) which is gaining a deserved 
popularity. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
C. H. Ditson & Co., 843 Broadway, N.Y. 





Now Supply your Sunday School with 


HEAVENWARD. 


The latest and best collection of Sunday School 
Songs, by JAMES R. MURRAY, P. P. BLISS and 
other famous writers; and tbe only new book con- 
taining the best songs of the lamented BLISs. No 
other book equals it in popularity. Sc la by most 
booksellers. Samples, in mner covers, mailed for 
25 cents. Price in boards $30 per 100. 


New Gospel Hymns a Sacred Songs, 
SONCS OF FAITH. 


A leading religious journal thus speaks of this 
new book : 
“This new collection is the same size as the No. 
and No.2 prepared by Messrs. Sankey and Bliss. 
It has ip all over 240 choice pieces. Awong these 
are many of the most popular and soul-scirrin 
composters ot. our day, such as “HOUD TH 


A 
THE HARV BE.” “RESLING AT 
CROSS,” with manv others. Besides these there 
is a larger number of living, heart-inspir- 
ing, original pieces of music and words than 
we have seeninany book of this kind, Price 
in boards, words and music, 45cents. $30 per hun- 
ared. Words only, 6 cts. $5.00 per hundred. 
CHAPEL ANTHEMS is the latest and best 
book for Choirs ete.. by Dr. J. B. HERBERT. 
Price $1.25 
THE GA LAXY -—New book for Conventions, 
Singing Schools etc., by J. WILLIAM SUFFERN. 
Price $1.00. 
¢® Catalogues of Music and Music Books sent 
free. 
Send 15 cents for sample of BRAINARD’S MUSICAL 
WORLD containing $2.00 worth of music. 1.5 
per year. 


S. Brainard’s Sons. Publishers, Cleveland, 0. 


WILLIAMS & MANSS, WM. A.POND & CO 
Cimeinnati, O. New York. 


SEND FOR SPECIMEN PAGES OF 
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The Best Sunday-School Music Book. 
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SERMON BY HENRY WARD BEECHER. 








TRUE PREACHING.* 

** For Christ sent me not to baptize, but to preach the Gos- 
pel.”—1. Cor. i. 17. 

FTNHIS was not said in contempt of baptism. It was 

designed, rather, to separate the functions that 
belonged to the various officers in the primitive assem- 
blies of Christians. And this is not the only place 
where preaching is discriminated from other kinds of 
administration. It was found to be impossible for 
those who preached to do pastoral work. It was not 
fit that they should leave preaching to ‘‘ serve tables ”— 
as the expression was. The care of the poor and 
the sick, the distribution of alms, and the labor of 
counselling—these were remitted to a body of men 
who were elected for such purposes, and called deacuns 
in order that the apostles might give themselves wholly 
to preaching. 

Here, incidentally, in speaking on the subject of the 
sectarian spirit that had broken out in the Corinthian 
Church, and in different bodies of disciples who were 
calling themselves by sectarian names,—a practice 
which, beginning then, has never run out,—the apostle 
says that he gave them no right to call themselves by 
his name: that he had not baptized them, with the three 
mentioned exceptions, since Christ did not send him to 
administer ordinances. Not that ordinances were not 
wortby. and useful, and proper to be administered, but 
that be hada special function. He was a preacher, as 
distinguished from a vastor or an administrator. 

It is on this matter that I propose to speak to you 
this morning—the work of the preacher; for this is the 
forenoon on which we are to take up our annual collec- 
tion in behalf of the Amerivan Home Missionary Asso- 
ciation, a society whose office it is to send preachers 
through all the destitute settlements of our land, and to 
minister a partial support to them where the churches 
over which they preside are not able to fully sustain 
them. On tbe occasion of such a collection, which I 
deem in many respects the most important of the year, 
and which, owing to peculiar circumstances it is very 
desirable should be a generous collection this year, I 
have thought that perhaps it would not be unprofitable 
to discuss the function of a Christian preacher. 

It is an office which arose with the Saviour. Not 
that there was not instruction given before his time. 
The prophet was more a teacher than a predictor. We 
tend to associate the idea of foreseeing and foretelling 
with the prophets; but they were mere instructors 
ninety-nine times in a hundred where they were techui- 
cally prophetic once. They had the gift of prophecy, 
but it was 1andom, occasional. At the time when 
our Master was upon the earth, the Rabbis were teach- 
ers, but they were not preachers. They were expounders 
of the law, but their whole method was utterly different 
from that which was instituted by Christ. When he 
came, he adopted the external habits of the Rabbis; he 
went from place to place; he took their attitude while 
instructing, which was always that of sitting; but the 
interior content of his instruction was very different 
from the interior content of theirs—so much so that 
some said, ‘‘He teaches with authority—not as the 
scribes and as the priests,” and others said, ‘‘ Never 
spake man like this man.’ But that which in his in- 
struction was so taking and striking then would not be 
taking and striking in our day, because a long trans- 
mission of his habit in this respect has familiarized us 
with it. The Rabbis were merely giving forth dry 
Rabbinical instruction, and running it out in every 
conceivable direction, while the Saviour took those 
great truths that are bottomed upon nature, and that 
therefore stand connected with universal consciousness, 
and as it were, sucked them up into his own being, and 
then gave them forth as a part of his life to the multi- 
tude, so that every man felt touched—touched in his 
reason; touched in his moral sense; touched in his af- 
fections: touched in his desires; touched in all his 
relations and interests. All truths that address them- 
selves to the consciences of men, and that really wake 
them up, wrought in them like a leaven. Christ’s in- 
struction was so different from anything that they bad 
received from other teachers, and it had such command- 
ing power in it, that they might very well say, ‘ He 
speaks with authority "—as every man does who speaks 
from the roots and fundamental elements of truth. 

The function of the preacher, then, was to teach 
those great truths which ally men to God and to each 
other. In the more comprehensive sense of the term 
they are ethical truths; and the office of the preacher 
was to give them such a vital form as that they should 
come to the hearer. not alone as so many sente ces, but 
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as breathing the very life of Him who taught. It was 
personal power. It was using truths as channels 
through which men, by the whole of their reason, their 
imagination and their affection, set home those truths 
which belong to man’s daily needs. Such was the dis- 
tinctive character of preaching. It was the personal 
influence of the preacher infused into his message that 
gave it power. 

But in the course of time a change came—not during 
the apostolic age, but afterward. The Church became 
a mighty organization; gradually it developed into a 
huge ecclesiastical empire; and there were so many 
things to be thought of in a regulated system, there 
were sO many wheels and springs to be atte:ded to, 
there was so much machinery to be looked after, that 
men had not much time to do anything with preaching. 
Just in proportion as ecclesiasticism became vast and 
voluminous preaching died out, and men were man- 
agers of affairs in the Church—not preachers, but en- 
gineers. If you take a!'l the Greek, all the Roman, all 
the Anglican churches, all religious bodies that are or- 
ganized ecclesiastically, it may be said, generally speak- 
ing, that they are engineers of religion who take care of 
all the parts of the Church—its machinery, its rituals, 
its ordinances, its methods of worship, its whole vast 
administration. They may be called pastors, or they 
may be culled ministers; but preachers they are not; for 
preaching has to do exclusively with such a personal 
administration of the truth as shall make one man’s soul 
a living fire by which another man’s soul is kindled. 

Then, a great change has taken place, again, in later 
days, with regard to the development of Church affairs. 
After some degree of resistance, a revolt took place in 
the movement of tle Protestants by which they went 
out from the more highly organized Roman Church. It 
took place, for the most part, at a period when vast 
masses of the common people were so ignorant that 
they almost wholly depended on their ministers for all 
the knowledge that they bad. A hundred years bave 
not passed since in Protestant churches a pastor, or 
teacher, or preacher, might be said substantially to pos- 
sess and give forth the knowledge which men received. 
There were no newspapers or magazines. There were 
a few books very slenderly distributed. At even so late 
a period as the time of Edward VI., or as the time 
when the Episcopal book was formed, the parish, for 
the most part—priests as well as laymen—were so ig- 
norant that it became necessary to embody in a book all 
the knowledge which it was needful to give, from year 
to year. That book included instruction with regard to 
all the offices of devotion. It contained in substance 
what the people were to receive during the whole year. 
It was vast and voluminous, and was admirable as a 
means of supplying the want which then developed it- 
self; but it has become tedious now, because men do 
not need so much instruction of a ritualistic kind as 
they then did, the want in this direction being abun- 
dantly met from other sources. 

In the early histury of New England the whole range, 
not only of doctrinal instruction but of instruction of 
every sort, depended upon the pastors of the churches; 
but now one of the results of general education has been 
to develop among the more intelligent portion of the 
community a degree of knowledge in the household as 
great as that which is developed in the pulpit. The 
heads of families in hurdreds and hundreds of instances 
in & prosperous town or city are about as competent to 
instruct their children in religious truth as the minister 
is. It is one of the trophies, one of the glorious fruits 
of the work of a faithful preacher, that he develops his 
people so that they themselves become teachers, and in 
some sense (though in a lower one) are adequate to ad- 
minister in their own families that which they receive 
from their pastor. In the olden time the minister went 
fr.m house to house to instruct not only parents but 
their children. He catechised them, and was the source 
of their knowledge, and their examiner; but it would 
be considered almost an impertinence for any minister 
to-day to go from house to house on the supposition 
that he was needed there to give instruction to the 
parents and to the children. There is many a liberally 
educated man among the civilians of the community, 
among men of other professions besides that of the min- 
ister, or among business men, whose daily reading and 
wide thinking have equipped him as well as his pastor 
is equipped for the instruction of bis family. While 
the relative duty of tue pulpit is lowered a little, the 
relative duty of the household is exalted a good deal; 
and it is better to shear away from the Church some- 
thing of its former functions if they reappear again in a 
more desirable form in the ministration of the father 
and the mother of the family—as they actually do. 

But this has been carried so far that there is an im- 
pression with many that the function of the Christian 
church and the Christian ministry has about ceased in 
liberally educated and cultivated sections of society ; 
that men are coming to such a degree of general knowl- 
edge that they can take care of themselves; and there 
are men who, acting upon that supposition, do not go to 
church any longer. It becomes, therefore, a matter of 





considerable importance to look closely into thia subject, 
and to ask, ‘‘Is the function of the preacher temporary ” 
Has it passed away ? Is it passing away ? Will it ever 
pass away ®” There is one element in the work of the 
preacher which belongs distinctively to him, which will 
forever give him a place and a function, which does no! 
change, and which can never change—namely, the 
bringing of the truth home to men in a living form. 

This clearly marks out the genius and the sphere of 
preaching. In the first place, it is not possible to bring 
the higher forms of theological speculation home tu 
men in a living way. Yon may talk to men about infin 
ity, but no man can act infinity. You can teach men 
of the great doctrines of equity, justice, responsibility 
and retribution ; but you cannot enact these doctrines. 
They will always be in the nature of philosophically 
conceived propositions or truths. So, while the sphere 
of the preacher in a certain sense includes the future 
and the infinite altitudes of the great moral and spiritual 
world above his head ; yet these are, as it were, bounds, 
crystal walls, within which he administers his trust. 
The distinctive business of the Christian preacher is to 
deal with those truths that are susceptible of being taken 
into his consciousness, and of having given to them a 
personal expression from himself so that they shall be 
living truths as they go forth out of him. Therefore 
the sphere of the preacher is the sphere of ethical truth 
—not the sphere, as many suppose, which revelation 
gives tous. We hear very much about the Bible asa 
book of revelation ; and it has value as a book of revela- 
tion ; but it has not its distinctive value as such a book. 
It has a value withia the spbere of things that are now 
well known, many of which are the result of that process 
by which God has deduced from the experience of ages 
certain great moral centers of truth ; and ethical teach- 
ing is transcendently more important than what are 
ealled the higher forms of doctrinal teaching. The 
truths that men need most to learn and to conform their 
lives to, are the two principal elements of the law that 
God has laid upon them—namely, ‘‘ Thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God with all thy heart, and thy neighbor as 
thyself.” This is the whole duty of man; and those 
who instruct men so as to enable them to love God and 
obey his commandments, and who teach them how to 
carry themselves among their fellow men accordiag to 
the doctrine of divine love, are acting in what must 
always be the true preacher’s sphere. If a man’s busi- 
ness is to cipher with the prophetic cipherers; if his 
business is, comet-like, to plunge into the iridescent 
realm of the unknown ; if his business is to explore the 
mysteries of the panorama and the phantasmagoria o! 
the apocalypse, and to sound the depths of infinity, he 
will perform a function among his people that is outside 
of their range ; and whatever he may be as an apocalyp- 
tie interpreter he will not be a preacher ; for the sphere 
of a preacher is the sphere of the life of ordinary men. 
That is the sphere which belongs to the preacher accord 
ing to the word of the Apostle to Timothy, where he 
says, ‘‘ All Scripture is given by inspiration of God, and 
is profitable for [or, in other words, is given for the 
purpose of], doctrine [that is, teaching], for reproof 
[that brings it right down into human life], for correc 
tion [that is another form of the same thing], for 
instruction in righteousness [that is, in right living ; io 
full, true, noble manhood]: that the man of God may 
be perfect, thoroughly furuished unto [what ? Specula- 
tion and interpretation ? No] all good works.” That 
is what the Bible is for. 

The distinctive function of every preacher is to 
present truth to men in such a form as that it will 
assimilate with their feelings, and enter into their moral 
consciousness. It is to give forth truths in all that 
simplicity and glow and personality of feeling which 
will bring it to men through their imagination, through 
their good sense or reason, through their experience, 
and through their emotion. True preaching is the 
‘working of the living soul of a man upon the living 
souls of his fellow-men. It is the infusing of a man’s 
enthusiasm in his perception of truth upon the con- 
sciousness of other men. 

This includes, of course, the whole recognized con- 
dition of mankind. Man’s condition as imperfect and 
sinful, as born into the flesh, as emerging from the 
flesh by the strength and inspiration of the spiritual 
elements that are in him; his education upward, avd 
the relation of that education to the divine Soul; the 
revelation of Christ as a manifestation of God; the 
household, as the efficient light and warmth thai tend 
to develop human nature; that process by which meu 
are educated from the flesh to the spirit; tue duties that 
are incumbent upon every man in the gradual unfolding 
of his life from the lower plane to the higher; God's 
love, his commands and his promises; divine influences. 
oth as incitements and encouragements in this life 
all these elements are to be so handled as that they shui! 
be brought down to the average condinon of men; t 
their power of comprehension; to the culture of tweir 
visible life; to all the experiences which come to them 
through the exigencies of providence. ‘Their prosper- 
ity and their adversity, their joys and their sorrows, 
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their rest and their intense labor—these are al] to have 
aut the bands of the preacher such a presentation, there 
1s to be such an enthusiastic setting forth at his hands 
of the great truths of God in relation to men, that all 
those to whom he ministers shall find themselves mov- 
ing, from week to week, in an atmosphere of divine 
truth. He is to adapt bimself to the sphere of his 
people, and keep along with their life. In all the 
fluctuations of national affairs, commercial affairs, 
domestic affairs and personal affairs, he should bring 
the truths of the Lord Jesus Christ to bear on his flock, 
as the bread of life and the water of life, as medicine 
for the soul, and as an armament in the day of conflict 
by which they shall defend themselves, and make vic- 
torious progress. This is the distinctive work of the 
Christian preacher, 

If this be so, then we must discriminate the preacher 
from a simple administrator. No man is a true preacher 
whose chief business is the organization of worship, 
the conduct of church affairs, or mere pastoral admiovis- 
tration. A true preacher is an utterer of truth. He 
digests it into his own personal consciousness, und gives 
it out in the form which is best suited to the wants of 
each individual to whom he preaches. He is not merely 
a repeater of the Catechism or of the Confession of 
Faith. He appropriates the truth, and distributes it in 
the way which is calculatea the most effectually to 
meet the necessities of those who come before him for 
instruction. 

The attempt of any one man to represent in himself 
every conceivable form of the human mind is the very 
height of impertinence and self-conceit. No man, 
even if he is built larger than Shakespeare or Bacon, can 
be universal in knowledge, or can represent truth in all 
the endless manifestations which it takes on. Every 
man who gives forth the truth has to do it as every 
bird gives f rth its song. The robin sings as a robin; 
bluebirds sing as bluebirds (I heard them yester- 
day); the song-sparrow sings 98 a song-sparrow; and 
that is all they can do. If a sparrow should under- 
take to preach thunder, or should attempt to mimic 
an eagle and go soaring toward heaven, bow absurd 
and preposterous it would be! And yet it would be no 
more preposterous and absurd than that which many 
preachers try to do, and which many persons of sup- 
posed wisdom and prudence encourage them to do. It 
is often held by good and sound deacons and elders and 
ministers that every man who preaches should preach 
within 9 certain round; that there must be in preaching 
just so much of the intellectual element, and just such 
a suppression of the imagination—especially that lighter 
form of it which draws along in its train humor and 
mirth and wit; that every preacher must develop the 
veneral method which is laid down by the church. 

Now, I hold that every man should follow the indica- 
tions of the will of God, in this matter, as they are 
shown in his constitution, If a man is so organized 
that he takes the truth into himself, and that reason in 
him is predominant, he will give forth that truth in the 
form of reasoning; and he is not to be criticised—only 
let it be understood that he is a partialist. If a man is 
organized so that the truth, being taken into him, is 
given forth in the form of overflowing emotion, then 
the emotional sphere is his spbere of preaching; but he 
is a partialist. If the power in another man is imagina- 
tion, and it suffuses his whole being, he is to set forth 
the truth which he has taken into himself according to 
the working of imagination; yet he isa partialist. If a 
man has something of everything in his organization, he 
is to use that something of everything in the presenta- 
tion of the truth that he bas taken into himself; and he, 
too, is a partialist. No man is to stand and say, ‘I 
represent the whole truth.” No man represents the 
whole of truth any more than one flower represents the 
whole of color, or any more than one fruit represents 
the whole realm of fruitage in nature. 

The apostle says, ‘‘ We see through a glass darkly; we 
know in part; we prophesy in part.” Suppose that Paul 
had lived in our time, and had undertaken to say, letting 
folks know what he meant, that theologians, after two 
thousand years of observation and study, did not know 
all about the truth, and had said to their faces, ‘‘ You are 
fragmentary teachers, every one of you; you have a little 
something, and it is good as far as it goes; but it does 
not represent the whole of truth.” That would be re- 
garded as going against the catechism, against the con- 
fession of faith, and against the counsel of the fathers; 
but it would be the fact. Never was there a man that 
could take in all of the truth, or give forth all of the 
truth, Every man takes in a part of the truth; and 
some men give it out in forms of reasoning; others give 
it out in forms of emotion; others give it out in forms 
of imagination; others give it out in forms that in a 
moderate degree combine all of these elements; but no 
man was ever built large enough to preach the whole 
of God; for God would be no larger than a preacher 
who could take him into his soul and give him out 
again. 

No man, then, can impart the whole of truth, nor 
even the whole of any,separate department of truth. 





No‘man can take the element of justice, and put it in 
solution in himself, and give it forth in all the infinite 
forms of its disclosure which belong to the operation 
of human life. No man can take that ocean of infinite 
love whose depth cannot be sounded, and that is with- 
out a shore, and give it forth so that it shall be address- 
ed with all its power to the infinite wants of the whole 
congregation that listen to his preaching. 

We are all limited. Some men do one thing well, but 
are inferior in all otherthings; and the attempt to make 
ministers casting every one of them like bullets in the 
same mould so that they will roll equally well either 
way is ridiculous; and it does not make mueh difference 
which way such ministers do roll. The power of the 
ministry is its individuality, which is such that no man 
represents all its elements. The glory of the church 
consists in its accepting all the gifts of different men. 
It takes ten or fifteen ministers to make one full repre- 
sentative of the ministerial functiou. There is not in 
any one man brain enough, electricity enough, or blood 
enough, to represent all sides of human development, 
and give force to them. No man has motive-power 
enough to do that. Therefore we are to accept the 
man of pure reason, the man of common sense, the 
man of great emotion, the man of large imagination, 
and the man of dramatic power in the pulpit. They 
all have a place in the formation of a complete minis- 
try. One of them makes up what the others lack. 
One compensates by bis smartness for another’s dull- 
ness. One offsets by his wit another’s profound ¢o- 
briety. One is hopeful while another is desponding. 
One sets forth one phase of truth, and another another 
phase. It would be better if each man could have a 
little of everything in preaching, as country corner 
shops have a little of almost everything in merchan- 
dize; but asin all large places there is differentiation, and 
one man keeps dry-goods, another man hardware, and 
another man wooden stuff, soin the church its gifts are 
divided among different men, and it depends upon its 
whole ministry for its power, and not upon any single 
minister. 

All criticisms, therefore, of the preacher as being 
deficient in this direction or in that, if he is true to the 
gifts with which he is endowed, are right against the 
fundamental genius of the gospel of Christ. ‘‘ Why!” 
it is said of a man, ‘he is not a logician.” Well, God 
knew that when he made him; and yet he made him, 
and sent him to preach. Another man is a Jogician; 
and men say of him, ‘* Dry old cub!” They cannot 
stand the constant grinding out of his logic. Neverthe- 
less, if that is all he has, it is a great deal ‘better than 
nothing—especially if you will accept him. The 
preaching of some men is colored, like a mosaic pave- 
ment, with elements drawn from every age; and it is an 
admirable thing; nevertheless, it is a thing by itself; it 
is a partialism. Divine gifts a man may have; and 
whoever has them let him be sure of one thing—namely, 
that his business as a preacher 1s to take into his con- 
sciousness those great ethical truths which connect men 
to God and to one another and adapt them to every con- 
ceivable form of human experience and emergency, and 
having taken them into his consciousness according to 
his best organization, to make them effective upon his 
congregation. Some do it by reason; others do it by 
conscience; others do it by flashing illustrations upon 
the miods of their hearers; some do it in one way and 
some in another; and each has a right to his way; and 
so far as his sermons do not represent the conscious- 
ness of personal preaching they do not represent man in 
the ideal form of the preacher. That is one reason why 
written sermons are not as good as extemporaveous ser- 
mons, A written sermon is apt to be made up of in- 
struction. It does not need to be necessarily, but it 
usually is. It may have, and ought to have, » wider 
scope than is commonly given to it. What we need in 
preaching is not mere instruction, but incitement as 
well. We need enthusiasm, and that inoculating power 
which comes from enthusiasm, We need the putting 
of the flood of the preacher's soul under the keel of 
other men’s souls; that, rising, it may lift them into the 
same thinkings and feelings which he has. 

Therefore it is to be understood, in the beginning, 
that whatever a man preaches he preaches with limita- 
tions, and that no minister represents the whole truth, 
or the whole gospel, or can—or if there be such men 
they have not made their appearance. 

But there is in connection with this same thought an- 
other element—namely, that of the failure of men, from 
a lack of the fundamental conception of the function 
of a preacher, to become themselves experimentally, 
personally, a presentation of the truth for the time being 
to their people. A man who lives an unspiritual life, 
avd can give only a didactic form to the higher spiritual 
truths, misinterprets those truths, and stands between 
his people and the great spiritual realm. A man who 
lives in such a spirit of offensive pride that he misinter- 
prets the whole gospel while he bas the authority of the 
church, is denying the Lord that bought him, and 
standing between his people and their Saviour. A man 
who manifests in his whole life and carriage such a 





spirit of vanity that he is playing peacock between 
heaven and hell not only misrepresents his own position 
but misrepresents his Master. It is not a man’s fault 
that he is a partialist; but when he adds to that natural 
constitutional limitation which belongs to every man, 
personal pride and vanity and selfishness, substituting 
these qualities for the sacred effluvia of the Spirit of 
God and the divine element of Jove, then he rejects the 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, and stands between his 
people and him. 

If these things be true the profession of preaching 
ought, in regard to rank and dignity and power, to take 
precedence of all other professions in the world. If 
there could be such a thing as that a minister or 
preacher should be to his congregation what a boly and 
great-souled mother is to her household, then I should 
say that in every respect he stood at the very highest 
point of organized humanity. Next to God, who is the 
Fountain of truth, must be that man who has the power 
to borrow some of that truth and bring it into his own 
smaller being and become the fountain of itto bis people. 

There is a feeling of contempt growing up among men 
for the Christian ministry. Over against this, I say 
that in its own essential nature the Christian ministry 
is the highest and noblest calling to which a man can 
vive his thoughts. The grandest aim that a man can 
set before him is that of making his very personality, 
and the whole of it, a means of exallting men. <A min- 
ister’s business is to lead men to that manhood, to that 
fullness of stature in character and conduct, which is in 
Christ Jesus. He is a man-builder. 
and not his indirect, office. A man who does anything 
well either directly or indirectly tends to develop his 
fellows. A man who builds a house is indirectly work- 
ing for the welfare of the community. A man who 
constructs a bed, a chair or a bureau isa public bene- 
factor, contributing to the comfort and refinement of 
his fellow-men. A man who invents tools by which 
work is abbreviated, or the maker of machines, is a 
servant of his kind, and, not coneciously but uncon- 
sciously, pot directly but indirectly them. 
Traffickers are rendering human life easier and more 
enjoyable. 
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Men who explore scientifically the processes 
of nature in an indirect sense contribute to the welfare of 
men. But the business of the preacher not indirectly 
but directly, as the aim of his life, is to bring influences 
of every kind to bear upon his fellow-men for their 
up-building. It is to educate men, not in outward 
knowledge and skill, but 1n inward lore and aptitude. 
It is to teach them how to control the physical elements 
of their life so as to promote their spiritual growth. 
And there is no ambition higher than that of lifting up 
others as one’s life-business. The inspiring. the en- 
larging, the molding and the ennobling of one’s fellow- 
men—is there anything higher than that’ 

We bold that a physician, who takes care of the body, 
and who remotely takes care of the mind, should under- 
stand every organ of the human constitution, both in its 
healthy and in its morbid state. We hold, not only 
that he is to understand every part of the body of man, 
but that he is to understand the nature of the world on 
which man lives, the vegetables that grow upon it, the 
minerals that are in it, everything it contains which 
concerns mankind. 

Now, if so much is expected of a man who is a phy- 
sician of the body, how much more ought to be expected 
of a man who is a physician of the soul! And a man 
who simply reads the Word of God, and is proud to 
know nothing but what he finds in tuat Word, though 
he has the opportunity of learning a great deal more, is 
actmg on a principle which is just the opposite of that 
according to which the Bible was formed. That book 
is a record of the average experience of the greatest and 
best men in the most important periods of human life. 
Its materials have been gathered from the fields where 
men labored. Its truths were unfolded in the common 
walks of life—in the sphere of ethics. It is therefore a 
profound education to know the whole Bible; but it 1s 
a still more profound education, first to know the whole 
Bible, and then go out and learn what it means by seeing 
life itself, 

I have a chart of New York harbor; and I can tell 
you how deep it isthrough the Romer channel, how deep 
it is through the Swash, and how deep it is through the 
headlands. I learn those things from the chart; but | 
forget them pretty quick; and they do not make me a 
good pilot. If, however, I were to take a yacht, on a 
summer's day, and with the chart to guide mc, were to 
search out those channels, and, in fiading them, were 
to run aground once or twice, then I should know where 
they were, not only, but [ should not soon forget them. 
I should remember them because I had taken the chart 
and gone out to see what it meant, 

Now, the Bible has not a human life within its covers. 
No man lives in this book. The names of many men 
are here, but no men are here. No mountains are in 
the Bibie. No lions arein it. The Jordan is not in it. 
If I hold it up and shake it no such things as these come 
out of it. Yet there are words in it that signify all 
these things. It contains many things that men ought 
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to know the meaning of; and if a man wants to know 
what the Bible means he must not shut himself up in 
the Bible: he must take the Bible, and go among men 
and things, and learn what it means by comparing it 
with what he sees. No man could tell what a lion was 
by reading over those texts in which the word “lion” 
occurs; but if you saw a lion once, I think you would 
know what was meant when you came across those 
texts afterward—especially if you saw him in a wild 
state. If you want to know what is meant by ‘‘ moun- 
ain,’ go and see a mountain. If you want to know 
what is meant by ‘‘an army,” go and see anarmy. And 
‘f you want to know what human life is, go and see it 
enacted. 

Now, a preacher is not to be merely a textual Bible 
man. He should be a man who has a consciousness of 
what human life is, and of what men need, from his 
own experience in the realm where these things develop 
themselves, He ought to become instructed in human 
nature as well as in the Bible, which is the chart of hu- 
man nature. And no man is a true preacher of the 
Word of God who is ‘confined to its texts. Every 
preacher should be filled with all the fullness of the 
knowledge of this Book; and then he should interpret 
that knowledge by commerce and sympathy with uni- 
versal mankind. Thus he becomes a leader of the souls 
of men, and is a man that need not be ashamed of his 
works. But in order to be such a preacher, a man must 
keep himself in communication with the time in which 
he lives. 

Happily we have passed by the penumbra of eclipse. 
When I began my ministry here, how much counsel I 
used to get, and despise; men said to me, ‘* You ought 
to preach nothing in the pulpit but Christ Jesus.” My 
Christ Jesus is in all the heavens. He is above the 
stars. He guides them as they move through the heav- 
ens. He cvuntrols the sources of power. He reigns 
throughout the universe. The hearts of men are in his 
hand, as the rivers of water. He turns them whither- 
soever he will. He presides over their destinies. He is 
the inspiration of all conditions of people—high and 
low, rich and poor, bond and free. He lelongs to the 
city and the country. And to preach Christ means to 
be acquainted with universal mavkind, and with the 
relations and wants of universal mankind. That is a 
narrow and bareboned notion of the ministry which 
represents it as a bard, catechetical, dry, dogmatie 
teaching of abstract truths. It ought to bubble and 
boil with the fermentation of life; it ougbt to be full 
of vitality; ard I say it is the noblest calling to 
which a man ever consecrated himself. Considering its 
scope, considering the purity of its aims, considering 
the fact that it develops every part of a man, consider- 
ing that it carries with it all knowledge, and the grounds 
of all knowledge—considering these things it ought to 
inspire a genuine heroism in men. 

I am pained to see how few men there are who care 
to be preachers. I am pained to see how much personal 
pride has to do with keeping men out of the ministry. 
I am pained to see how many men there are who, be- 
cause there are other avenues where they can reap 
wealth and bonor and glory, will not walk in that bu- 
mility which must be, in the main, the lot of the true 
preacher. I am pained to see how many men want to 
go ff into science, into the profession of law, into the 
realm of statesmanship, into the sphere of politics, be- 
cause they think that on the whole there is something 
narrow and vulgar in the pulvit. If the pulpit is nar- 
row and vulgar it is because it has a narrow and vulgar 
man init. The place itself 1s as large as eternity. It 
is as full of dignity as the commands of God and the 
destinies of the universe. It is the place where a man 
stands between time elements and eternal elements to 
interpret the one from the other. If a man has self- 
respect, and has faith in immortality, and believes that 
the chief part of human life is to be in heaven, and to 
receive its remunerations there, then there is no other 
calling that is to be compared for a moment with the 
preaching of the Gospel of Christ; not going into an 
old church, where everything is comfortable, having a 
regular income, and all that; but going forth as a flame 
that carries in it both lght and heat, being in dead 
earnest with love toward tod and man, and using the 
Bible, the teaching of divine providence, and all hu- 
man knowledge, as so many instruments by which to 
build men up for the eternal sphere. Compared with 
this there is nothing that is worthy of a moment’s 
thougat. ' 

It is this ministry and this preaching that we are 
seeking to send forth throughout all our land. No 
other nation under the heaven needs it more than ours 
does. The peculiar form of our government is such 
that it is required that there should be an all-restraining 
and inspiring moral influence at work among us. We 
are free even to davgerousness. Though these states 
are in juxtaposition, yet they are to a great degree 
independent of each other. e have passed through 
certain great cataclysms; and others await us in the 
future. This nation is founded on a system so complex, 
it covers a territory so broad, it is subject to climates so 
diverse, and it is wrought upon by influesces so different 
from those which exist anywhere else, that nothing can 
save it unless you can educate the understanding, the 
conscience, the heart aud the Christian feelings of this 
great people. We are a mixed people; we represent 
every nationality under heaven; and there must be a 
pentecostal spirit in the land. Every man must bear 
the truth of God in his own language, as it were; or, 
luc language ol Luce guspel of Christ must become com- 





mon to all men. And if we are to unitize and harmon- 
ize this people, and make the posterity of our nation, 
which is so great and complex, a spiritual whole, the 
preacher must be sent into all our new settlements. In 
these settlements, the providing means of shelter, the 
cutting down of forests, the breaking up of prairies, the 
building of roads and fences and bridges and barns— 
these things lie at the foundation of civilization, and 
take precedence of everything else. The secular ele- 
ments which are indispensable to pioneer life must be 
secured; and to the securing of these the settlers devote 
the little money they have, which is the fruit of their 
industry. It is as much as they can do to rear school- 
houses for their children’s education. They have not 
means sufticient to enable them to build churches, And 
yet, there needs to bea cburch by the side of the school- 
house. No church can live without families; and no 
more can families live without a church, The father 
and the mother need to have their hearts constantly 
rekindled at the source of divine truth, in order to know 
how to make the family what it should be; and the 
family reacts on the church, whicb is a composite fam- 
ily, and gives it its divinest elements. So, where fam- 
ilies are scattered, East and West, it is well that they 
should have the means of material progress; plows, 
engines, railways, canals, and new processes of agricul- 
ture—these are nut to be disesteemed; but they are all of 
minor importance: that which men want is manhood. 
The thing that ought to be sovereign in men is that 
which comes from a full appreciation and conscious- 
ness of the connection of their souls with the soul of 
the Creator, froma development of that love which shall 
unitize them with each other, and from that sympathy 
and co-operation which shall make them feel that all 
are brethren, so that there sha!] be pervading the whole 
land that spirit out of which alone can come 3elf-gov- 
ernment, with safety, with power, and with a glorious 
future. 

This work, which is so necessary in our frontier states, 
and in all our states where poverty prevails, is a work 
which strongly appealsto us, It is a work the necessity 
of which we should de our part in meeting, in accord- 
ance with the word of the Lord Jesus Christ, ‘‘ Freely 
ye have received, freely give.” This commaud 
ought to be inscribed over the doors of the most pros- 
perous churches in our land. We sit in places of ease 
Our embarrassments and straitnesses are grievous as 
compared with the larger prosperity which we have en- 
joyed, it may be; but there are very few of us who are 
not in circumstances such that we bave enough and to 
spare to those who have less; and if there be one duty 
that should grow out the conscious emancipation of our 
own souls, it is the duty of helping to emavcipate the 
souls of others. If there be one way in which we 
should sh»w «ur gratitude to Christ, and bonor him, 
and give happiness to his soul, for making us inberitors 
of bis grace, it seems to me it should be by sending 
forth the gospel to tbose places that lack the word of 
the Lord—the word of the Lord in aliving form, so 
that it shall meet the ten thousa:d exigencies of men’s 
lives, and-bwild them up in holy faith both for this hfe 
and for that which is to come. 

If I seem somewhat more earnest in this matter than 
in others, it is because my own early life was a life im 
the wilderness, and because my first work as a preacher 
was performed as a missionary under the auspices of 
this very beneficent society, whose name is as dear to 
me, almost, as the names of my father and mother. I 
knew what it was to go into a settlement where poverty 
and slenderness of resources existed. I knew what it 
was to live on a very little. I knew what it was to be 
poor. I knew what it was to ride by day and by night 
in the wilderness, and sleep under the canopy of the 
forest. I knew what it was to preach in log cabins and 
at camp-meetings. I knew what it was to go about in 
the midst of new affairs, and gather materials here and 
there, and create a church. These experiences came to 
me at that period when impressions are the deepest and 
most abiding; and if I were dying to-day, I do not think 
my ministry here would be that which would come 
most nearly tomy mind. You have made my place too 
pleasant. Success has been too ample here. It has 
been tempered with some trouble; but I bear witness 
that the joys which I have had in my ministration 
among you have been so overpowering that all the 
troubles I have had have been but as a passing shower 
in a summer day. The sunshine, from moraing to 
night, in this church sphere, has been dominant, and 
almost universal. And when I die, if I remember my 
life, I think that which will come first and linger last 
in my mind, will be the thought, not of this world’s 
goods at all, but.only of my zeal to save men, and build 
them up in Christ Jesus, when I labored among the 
poor, in the wilderness of the frontier States, as a part 
of my experience in the exigencies of a straitened life. 
I thank Gud for that experience. 

If I could have my way, I would never let young 
preachers settle in an old community. I would send 
them abroad for an exile of at least ten years, where no 
man had laid foundations. I would make them preach in 
the wilderness, If, atter ten or fifteen years’ experience 
God’s providence needed them at home, I would let them 
return ; but of all schools for the development of re- 
sources, of manhood, of disinterestedness and of spirit- 
ual power, I thiuk the school of the missionary 1s the 
most eminent, I derived incalculable advantage in nar- 
rowness of circumstances from hard work in harder 
places; and now I stand to speak for that society that 
gave me bread to eat, and water to drink, and clothes 
to wear, wnile I preached the Word of God in the wil- 
derness. My heart is drawn toward it. I could almost 
say that I wish [ were a boy again, and that I could 
begin my life over, in that romantic but transcendently 
real and noble sphere where a man spends and is speut 
for the cause of God among men. 

My dearly beloved brethren, I pray you, this morn- 
ing, do not stint your generosity. Give liverally; and 
let the report of this suciety this year bear testimony to 
the luve which I have, and which you have for my sake 
as well as for the sake of the cause, to the work of 
Home Missions. 








Fact and Armor. 





—One million of the new dollars were coined during 
March. 

—The National Academy of Design opened its annual ex- 
hibition on Tuesday. 

—Edison’s phonograph is to be exhibited at Kurtz Gal- 
lery, 23d St., beginning Friday, April 5th. 

—Prof. Griffin, of Williams College, is going to Europe 
on a year’s leave of absence for study and recreation. 

—Returns from the agents of the Agricultural Bureau 
estimate the area under cultivation for cereals as larger 
than ever before. 

—Prof. Sanveur will hold a Normal School for the study 
of languages at Amherst, Mass., this coming summer, after 
a plan which already, we believe, he has made a success. 

—Philadelphia lost a little less than a million by fire on 
Monday night of last week, New York followed on Tues- 
day with a $600,000 fire in Canal street which hardly came 
short of working damage to several times that amount. 

—Another picture sale is announced by the Messrs. 
Leavitt to take place at Chickering Hall on the evenings 
of April 9th and 10th. The pictures are now on exhibi- 
tion at 817 Broadway. The Latham collection realized 
$100,000. 

—Gen. Grant and party visited the Pope on Saturday, 
were introduced by Cardinal McCloskey, and were received 
with great cordiality. Gen. Grant’s fluency of speech in 
English is well known. No need to mention his accom- 
plishments in Italian. 

—The honorable gentleman from the West who worked 
and voted for the Silver bill was so unfortunate as to have 
his barn burned the other night. It was fully insured in 
an English company, and his satisfaction at being paid in 
full in silver knows no bounds. 

—‘‘ England in Egypt, with the consent of Europe, would 
not be a trespasser, but a custodian appointed by a com- 
petent court.”—{Spectator. That is good. Would that she 
were there; but is not Russia in Turkey equally a custodian 
appointed under the same conditions? 

—The London School of Medicine for Women has re- 
ceived a legacy of £7,000 from Mrs. Oakes, vf Sidney. Its 
popularity in England has at once increased in a degree 
which may be accurately gauged by that amount of 
money. A million or two will make it the apple of Lon- 
don’s eye. 

—Dr. Lombard has been making experimental researches 
on the temperature of the head, presumably the human 
head. He finds that mental effort of any kind raises the 
temperature. There is therefore scientific authority for 
the terms ‘‘ heated discussion,’’ ‘‘ warm debate,” ‘* burning 
words,” etc. 

—A large shipment to Paris of American fashion pat- 
terns is announced. As the consignment amounts to five 
tons it is impossible not to suspect some motive other than 
that of meeting a regular French demand. Advertising, for 
instance, and subsequent sales to Parisian chiffoniers. The 
freight charges will not amount to much. 

—An atrocious paragraph is going the rounds of the 
papers to the effect that a woman will face a frowning 
world and cling to the man she loves through the most bitter 
adversity, but that she wouldn’t wear a hat three weeks 
behind the style to save the rest of mankind. It is abomin- 
able to circulate sentiments of this character. 

—Chromate of lead gives a beautiful yellow color to 
candy but is, unfortunately, poisonous. Conscientious 
makers do not however use it in quantities large enough to 
be immediately fatal, unless too much candy is eaten. 
The test is simple, dissolve the candy in water and if there 
is an insoluble yellow residuum it is probably chromate of 
lead. 

—One of the conductors on a Boston horse railroad is a 
minister, who has taken to this work on account of his 
health. If he were well, he had better be doing that than 
doing nothing, as we are sorry to say so many ministers 
are. All work is honorable when done with an honorable 
purpose. Without that no work is honorable; idleness 
least of all. 

—Scotland is ahead, so far as known, in the development 
of a high order of juvenile crimimals. Three youths have 
lately been arrested at Hawick who had formed a regular 
association under the name of ‘‘The United Order of Out- 
laws.” They stole all they could get and kept a regular 
partnership account. It is not ‘‘ from scenes like these that 
old Scotia’s grandeur springs.” 

—The Vernacular Press (of India), by which is meant 
journals published in native dialects, needs apparently the 
supervision of a local equivalent to our own Anthony 
Comstock, for it has become so indecent as to bring down 
upon itself the condemnation of the viceregal government, 
which has passed a consorship law so stringent as to call 
out the criticisms of the press in England. 

—M. Paul de Cassagnac, tiie noted French journalist, is 
coming to this country. He is one of the most prolific 
duelists now alive, and it is nut impossible that he has in 
his possession marked copies of the more conservative 
American newspapers, with whose editors he intends hav- 
ing a personal settlement. ‘‘Fact and Rumor” is not 
aware that it has ever said anything against this distin- 
guished patriot. 

—The Alumni of Yale College lately invited Mr. Glad- 
stone to address them at the next Annual Commencement 
in New Haven. Mr. Gladstone, however, declines, in 
letters to Mr. Evarts and President Porter, pleading ad- 
vanced years, and a dread of the Atlantic voyage, and 
characteristically quoting: 

Vos OU, quibus integer evi, 


Sanguis, ait, solidaeque suo stant robore vires, 
Vos agitate fugam. 
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Financial. 








From Monday, March 25, to Saturday, 
March 30 


Financial Quotations—Gold.— 


Mondav. Wednesday. Saturday. 

Mar. 25. Mar. 27. Mur. 30 
Gold (highest)...... MM iescéac 10 seesceee 1% 
Lega! lenders... ... 98.76 ........ 98.88 8.64 


Government Bonds.— 





(These figures indicate the highest nominal rates,) 
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fis, 5-2us, 107 -- W7% 

6s. o-20s, 3 1u7 oo WI | 
6s, 520s, lus ¥ ; | 
ds, 5-208. +868. c...... 108% 

BB. FE-GUR, Bocce scccce 105% 

Se. 1O-O. C.. 2.00000 105% 

58. funded, 1881, « Wa 


5s caasee. Iss, . «+ Why 


wy eae 102 & 
4566, 9001, G...0. seve. 102% 
48. registere 4, 1997... 100% 
48. coupon, 107..... 01 


6s, currency, r..... 


Bids tor State Bonds. 


Alabama 5s, 1838.... — Han —o 7. , 103 
Alabama 5s, 1884.... — , 
Alabama 8e, (884.... — 
Alabama Sg, IKk88 6. — 
Ala. 88s, Ala.& C,R. — q 
Aja. 88, of I8w2...... —_ N.C. 6 

















_- N. _ 
- N.C 68,.N.C.R.J yo 70 
a) 
k. L - 50 
ATTs.LAPH€S.0. - wb 
-7s,M.0.4K.R. — N. c “ = 
Ark. is, Ark.CJen.R. — N.C bean "68 _ 
Connecticuteés...... 109 | N.C. 63, n.b., J.&d - 
Georgia ts. coocee — | N.C. Ge, n.d... A440. — 
Ga.7s, new bonds. 108 | N.C. 68.8.7... ¢.1 2% 
Ga. 7s, indorsed.... 107 | do 40 2 
Ga. 7s. guid bonds.. 107 do do 2 
lil. coup. 6+, 1879.... 101 | Ohio 6s, ’81.. 105 
Ii!. War Loan. - Wi | Ohio 6s, ’86. .... 108 
Pe — | Rhode Island 6s.... 112 
Louisiana tis...... 56 ) South Carolina ts.. 41 
LA. new vonds...... 56 | do J.&J. 30 
ia. 63.new Fi’g D’t. 56 | do A.&O. 3 
La.7s, Penitentiary 56 ao 68. F.A.’#6.. 30 
La. 6s, Levee Bds... 56 do 68,.L.0.'89J.4&J 42 
La. 88, Levee Bds... 56 | do 6s,L.C."89A.&0 42 
La. 88, L. B, of "Ths. 56} do 78 of '88.. ..... 30 
La. 78, Consol . 76 do Non-fund.bds. — 
La. 7s, Smali Bas. 5x Tennessee 6s, old. 38% 
Mich. 4s, 1878-7 . 101 GO BD cco ccccs- ) 
Mich. 6s, 1883... Tos GO n.b.. n.8.... 35% 
Mich, 7s, 189) - Virginia te. old..... 27 
Mo. 6s, due in 1878.. 1(1% > do 68, n.b.. "H6..... 32 
Mo. 6s, due '82 or '83 1U3 do 6s. n.b., "67. 





MoO. 6s, due in 1885. — 
Mo. os. due tn 1887. 104K do ex.mat. coup - 
Mo. ts, due in 1888.. 105 do 68, con.2d 8... — 
Mo. 6s, due ’89 or ’90 106 d. 68.deferredb. 4% 


do 68. consol. b... 

















Mo. ts, A. or U.d.’¥2 105 D.C. 3.658, 1924....... 74 
Fag. bs. due "94-95.. 108 | D.C. small bas...... 75% 
Han.&8t. Jo. due ’86 103 | D.C. reg. bds........ 75 


Foreign Exchange.— 
6) days. 


3da 
London prime pankers. 4.364 @4.36% 4. Kad 44 





Wholesale Prices ses Farm Produce. 


For the week “lee M rch 30, 1878. 


Butter.—Receipts for the week were 14.507 pack- 
ages. Exports, 2,073 packages. There has been a 
free trade in old stock at about former prices, say 
22@25 cts. for nice Southern tier county dairy, and 
21@22 cts. for best Northern Welch dairies, and no 
sale at all for common old butter unless at some- 
where from 7 to 12 cts. asin quality. In new butter 
Western creamery make leads the list at 35 cts., 
and finest of fresh made State stock sells at say 
32@33 cts., and then 28@3v cts. for what 1s not quite 
so high flavored and fine. After leaving these 
qualities there is no regular price for anything, 
and the figures range along down in the teens ac- 
cording to the quality, until it wets where there is 
no quality and grease price is reached. The fact 
begins to be apparent that dairy production is up 
to the world’s requirements. There have been 
losses on old dairies carried over in the country, 
andin ice houses here. Fresh Western creamery 
butter comes here all winter. Oleomargarine fills 
in whenever there is a chance, and altogether the 
plan of holding and carrying butter in refrigera- 
tors seems likely to be abandoned. 


Cheese.—Koaceipts for the week were 10,912 
boxes, Exports, 18,450 boxes. The market is dull, 
nominally at 13 cts. for the top, but very difficult 
to reach except for fine white cheese, which has 
led the list all winter. New Western stock broke 
in price, and it was privately reported there were 
considerable sales of such part skimmed at 8 cts. 
As yet we hear of no sales of full cream new 
make. Shippers are nut yet ready to take hold of 
them, and as long as the weather continues coo! 
home trade prefer oid stock, With considerable 
old stock both here and on the other side there 
wiil probably not be much demand for new make 
until towards the first of May. We quote: Fine 
Sept. and Occ. make, 13 cts.; fair to goed make, 12@ 
124 cts.; early make, good to fine, 10@12 cts.; part 
skimmed and off flavor, 6@8 cts, 


Eggs.—There is large supply, fair demand and 
popuiar prices. Sates to-day, saturday, i0@il cts. 
per dozen. 

Beans.—The market is quiet ana prices favor 


the buyers. We quote: Marrows per bush., $1.50@ 
1.65; mediums, per bush. $1.55@1.65. 


Beeswax selling slowly at 27@28 cts. 
Dried Apples are dull. We quote: Fancy 
sliced, 7c.; tair to good, 5':@6c.; quarters, 5@6c. 





OFFICEK OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company. 


NEw YORK, January 23d, 1878 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of 
the Company, submit the following State- 
ment of its affaira on the 3lat December, 1877. 

Premiums received on Marine Risks, 

from Ist eames 1877, to 3lst Decem- 

ber, !87 
pannane on Policies not marked off 

ist January. 1877. 


$4,710,665 83 


2,040,362 61 


Total amount of Marine Premiums..... 





No Policies have been issued upon Life 
Risks; acr upon Fire disconnected 
with Marine tisks. 

Premiums marked Off from Ist Janu- 

ary, |877, to 3'st December, 1877 

Losses pala during the same 


Re $2,565,800 27 
Returns of Pre- _—_—— 

miums and Ex- 

penses.........+ $947,923 86 


The Company has the following Assets, viz. 
United States and State of New York 
Stock, City, Bunk and other Stocks.. 
— secured by Stocks, and other- 


. $10,565,958 
1,163,200 00 


| 
Real “fistate and Claim: 
pany, estimated at 
Premium Notes and _— Receivable... 
Cash im Bank .... ..cccccccccccccccccsccccs 


Total Amount of Assets............- $4, 














36,351 ¢ 66 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding ‘certifi- 
cates of profits will be paid to the hoiders thereof, 
or their legal representatives, on and after Tues- 
day, the Fifth of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1874 
will be receemed and paid to the holders thereof, 
er their legal representatives, on and after Tues- 
day, the Fifth of February next, fr. m which date 
all interest thereon wit) cease. he certificates to 
be produced at the time of payment, and canceled. 
Upon certificates which were issued for goid pre 
miums,the payment of interest and redemption 
will be in gold. 

A divitend of Forty Per (ent. is jeclared on the 
net earned premiums +f the Company, for the 
year ending 3ist December, ik77, for which certifi- 
cates will be issued on and after Tuesday, the 
Seventh of May next. 

UiBy order of the Board, 


J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 

FRANCIS KIDDY, 
ALEXANDER V. BLAKE, 
ADOLPH LEMOYNE, 
Rost. B. MINTURN, 
CHARLES H, MARSHALL, 
if 


J. D. JONES, 

CHARLES DENNIS, 

W. ti. H. MOORE, 
LEWIs CURTIS, 
CHAWKLES H. RUSSELL, 
JAMes Low, FEORGE W. LANE, 
DAVID LANE ROBERT L. STUART, 
GOKDON W. BURNHAM, JAMES G. De FOREST, 
DANIEL 8. MILLER, FREDERICK CHAUNCEY 
Ww. STURGIS, CHARLES D. LEVERICH 
JOSIAH O. Low, HORACE GRAY, 
WILLIAM EB. DonGe, EDMUND W. CORLIES, 
ROYAL PHELPS, JOHN ELLIOTT, 
THOMAS F. YOUNGS, WILLIAM BRYCE, 

> A. HAND, WILLIAM H. FoGe, 
JOHN D. HEWLETT, PETEK V. KING 
WILLIAM H WEBB, THOS. B. CODDINGTON, 
CHARLES P. BURDETT, HORACE K. THURBER. 


J. D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
A. A. RAVEN. 3d Vice Pres’t. 


HANOVER 
Fire Insurance Company. 


120 Broadway, cor. Cedar St. 
Statement, Jan. Ist, 1S78._ 
I SNA vs nn. 50:50:00060000000esesercee cove $500,000.00 
Re-Insurance Fund.,. ° .. 473,092 58 
Outstanding Liabilities 95,207.83 
Net Surplus,.............- 53, 398.07 





















Total Assets,....cc.ccc-cocrcce.coe $1.6: 621,693.4 
Benj. 8 Ww alcott, President. 
I. REMSEN LANE, Vice- Pres't. & Sec’y. 


Continental ins. Co., 
Offices, 100 & 102 Broadway, N. Y. 


Sreekive, corner Court and Montague Streets, 
106 ot Brooklyn, E. D 


$1,000, 000 oo 





Capital. ae inin Cash.. 









Boe ges 33 
Net Surplus......... aerate .. =©966,501 
Total Assets, (Jan. Ist, 1878) ...... $3,173,933 31 





CEO. T. HOPE, President. 
CYRUS PECK, 8ec’y. 


Crateful — Comforting. 


EPPS’S 


(BREAKFAST) 


COCOA... 


Sold only in Packets labeled 


JAMES EPPS & CO., 


HOM(CZOPATHIC CHEMISTS 








David W. Lewis & Co. 
“BUTTER ON COMMISSION.” 


SALES QUICK AND PROMPT, AND MONEY 
AS SOON AS SOLD. 

We specially solicit consignments of your Fall- 

make Butter. Address letters and mark packages 


DAVID W. LEWIS & CO., 
NEW YORK. 


Theodore Thomas’ Popular Concert. 
PLYMOUTH CHURCA, BROOKLYN, 
TUESDAY EVENING, APRIL 9th, AT 8. 

Madame CLEMENTINE LASAR, Sopran 
MR. F. BEKGNER lolonicellist. 
THOMAS and his ENTIRE ORCHESTRK. 
Tickets, with reserved seats, 50 and 75c., according 
location. To be had at Chandler’s in the Art Bla’ « 





LONDON, 
CHAS. A. RANDALL 


TELEGRAPH ENGINEER, 


Office & Salesroom 180 B’way, N. Y. City. 
P.O. Box 4264. 

Manufacturer of and dealer in Telegraph Appar- 
atus,and supplies of ail kinds. Telegraph Lines 
Built and Equipped with Telephones, Dials or 
other angerates, <ole manufacturer of the * Bank- 
ers and Brukers Check Protector,’’ an absolute pro- 
tecti:' n sgainst poananaes raising of properly 
written checks, etc. Used by the Christian Union, 
many Commercial Houses, Banks, Bankers, and 
Business Men generally. 


DITMAN’S SEA SALT 


roduce real sea _ water at will, dis- 





aes vinis salt tn ordinary water. This 
solution possesses all the heaith- “¢iving 
qualities and touic virtues of sesare sea- 
water, while tt is free from the organic 





impurities of the apes, rug- 


the leading Chemists of the Country. 


without it. Al) Grocers sell it. 


OYAL bowber 
Absolutely Pure. 


The oldest and most reliable brand, full weight, uniform and wholesome. 
and makes better rolls. biscuit, corn-bread, muffins, cukes, &c., 
It is free from injurious substances of every kind and has received tbe strongest Com- 
mendation of the Board of Health of New York and other Cities. 


Tt goes further 
tha: ai y other prepared. 


Also the endorsement of 


It is peerless and unapproac bable in quality, and any family who once uses t will not 





THE 


oe/AVERILLL PAINT 


IS THE 


MOST DURABLE AND BEAUTIFUL 
EXTERIOR PAINT KNOWN. 


WHITE, 
BUFF, STONE, 
FRENCH GREY, LAVENDER, 
and other exquisite shades, all ready for use, 
are sold by the gallon. It outwears the best 
of any other. 


DRAB, 


Testimonials from owners of the finest resi- 
dences in the country, with Sample Card of 
Colors, furnished free by dealers generally, 
anfl by the 


Averill Chemical Paint Co., 


NEW YORK, CHICAGO, 
BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA, 
—_ CU CLEVELAND. 


PRICES REDUCED. © 
MASON & HAMLIN 


ORCAN Co. 


have the pleasure of announcing that recent de- 
crease in cost of material and labor, and increase 
p manufacturing facilities, have enabled them to 
make a reduction in their Catalogue prices of from 
#10 to $50 on each Organ. (See Price List dated 
November, 1877.) 

Organs of their manufacture are acknowledged 
to stand at the head of instruments of this clase; 
having merited and received Highest Honors 
at all World’s Exhibitions tor ten years. 


NEW STYLES, NOW READY, 


surpass previous productions in musical excellence 
and beauty of cases. Sold for cash, or install- 
ments; or rented until rent pays. Lllustrated 
Catalogues and Reduced Price Lists (November 
1877), sent free. 


MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN CO., 


154 Tremont St., BOSTON; 3% Unton Sq., NEW 
YORK: 20 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, 


CHINA AND GLASS WARE 


OPULAR PRICE 
White . fo elain Dinner Sets, 100 p pieces. os 4 
Fine White Fr. China Dinner Sets, complete. . 30 
Fine White French China Tea sets, 44 pieces. 7 oy 
Fine Goid. Band Fr. China Tea Sets, 44 pieces. 8 5 
Fine White Frene = China Cups and Maucers, doz. 
Chamber Sets. 11 pieces, decorated. $5; White. 4 o 
ALL HOUSE FURNISHING GOODS. 

Goods from weekly trade sales a specialty. Il- 
lustrated “atulogue ana Price-lists mailed free on 
application. 


C. L. Hadley, Cooper Institute, N.Y. City. 


Goods carefully selected and pecked for trans- 
portation free of charge. Sent C. O. D. or P. 0. 
money order. 


OCEAN TRAVEL. 


INMAN LINE 


Royal Mail Steamers, 


NEW YORK to QUEENSTOWN and LIVERPOOL 
Every Thursday or Saturday. 











Tons. Tons. 
City of Berlin, — 549: | City 


of Brussels, 3775 

Cc sity otic hmond, 4607 | City of a. = ork, : a 
‘hester, 4566| City of Pa 

‘ity st Lontreal, 44% | City of Brookly n, mit 


These magnificent steamers, built in watertight 
compartments, are among the stron est, largest 
and fastest on the Atlantic. 

The Salouns are luxuriously furnished, especially 
well lighted and ventilated, and take up the whole 
width of the ship. The principal statervoms are 
amidships, forward of the engines, where least 
noise and motion is felt,and are replete with every 
comfort, having all latest improvements, double 
berths, electric bells, &c. 

' The cuisine has always been a specialté of this 
sine. 

Ladies’ cabins and bathrooms, Gentlemen’s 
sm:king and bathrooms, Barbers’ shops, pianos, 
libraries, &c., provided. 

For rates of passage and other information. 
apply to 

JOHN C. DALE, Agent, 


15 Broadway, New York. 


ONLY DIRECT LINE TO FRANCE. 
General Transatlantic Company. 


Between New York and Havre. Piter 42, N.R., foot 
M. rton Street. 


Capt. Frangeul, Wed., April 3, 6 AM 
Danre, 7 





CANADA....- 






PEREIRE 7,5 P.M 
Vil LE DEPARIS Capt. Durand, * May |, 4.50 P.M 
PRICK OF PASSAGE IN GOLD (ineluding 


wire): TO HAVRE- First Cabin, $100; Second 
Cabin, $65; Third Cabin, $35. Steerage, $26, inciud- 








ite generally. - J.D 
ome Br “.. E- and Sasdar St.. N.Y. 


ing wine, bedding, and utensils. 
LOUIS DE BEBIAN a Agent, 55 Broadway. 


EYE SURGERY. 


All Forms of Blindness Treated 


AT THE 


Elmira Surgical Institute. 


Write and state your case to Dr. UP DE GRAFF. 
E) mi ira, N. Y. 


ASK THOSE 
WHO KNOW. 


Ask ong ysician if BENSON’s CAPCINE PoRoUs 
PLASTEH is not the best plasterin the world. This 
remarkable article was invented to overcome the 
great o»jection always found to the ordinary Por- 
ous Plaster of siow action in bringing relief. 


LAME BACK! 


For Lame and Weak Back, Rheumatism, troubles 
of the spine and kidneys it isatruly wonderful 
remedy. Physicians everywhere recognize ite 
great superiority to other porous plasters, and to 
all liniments. It relieves pain at once and cures 
quicker than any known plaster, liniment or com- 


pound 
CAUTION.—There are dangerous and worth- 
less imitations of BENSON'S Capeine Plaster in the 
market. The genuine have the word Capcine cut 
through each piaster. Sold ~ all Druggists. 
Priee 25 cents. Sent on neon te vy 4 by 
EXABURY & JOHNSO)D jatt St.. N.Y. 


Do You 
SLEEP 


ON THE HARTFORD WOVEN WIRE 
MATTRESS? This most usetu: and luxurious 
bed is of very moderate cost. No bedding is re- 
quired for sottness; though in the cool seasons, of 
| course, enough is required for warmth. For hot 
weuther it is unequailed—cool, comfortable, 
In cold weuther a light Hair Mattress 
upon WOVEN WIRE isthe extreme of luxury. It 
is the best yey in use. coven yy its merits. 
Circulars FREE to any asdress. 
THE WOVEN IRE MATTRESS co., 
Hartford, Conn.. U. 8. A 


BUY 


HUMAN HAIR GOODS, 


8UCH A8 
Switches, Braids, Chatelaines, 


Curls, Wigs, Frizzes, Invisible Waves, &c. 
FROM 


H. JULIAN, 


IMPORTER AND MANUFACTURER, 
301 CANAL STREET, 
Two doors from Broadway, NEW YORK. 


The Cheapest and Most Reliable House. 
Established 15 Years. 


Circular and Price-List Freee SEND FOR IT. 
stating where you saw this advertisement. Govas 
torwarded free of charge when paid for in advance, 
or sent L.0O.D. Satisraction DD SRAXERSOSR. 


Cheapest Bookstore 
orld. 


in 
738 »678 Curious Old * at or price 
S7‘2 Magnificent Books at our price. 
2,742 Bibles and Prayer Booke's atany 
price. cassleeee of fiction free. LEGGAT BROS. 
Reakman &t.. opp. New Port Office. New Vork. 


























AGENTS WANTED. 


For the Book that Sells. 
MEmOR 








Agents Wanted. 
H 


. 

A work brim full of the choicest reading in the 
English language. Bright and cheerful through- 
out. Wise counsel and rare entertainment for old 
and young. In everything it is varied, pleasant, 
tuggestive, truthful. A book to create and refine 
taste, to fill head and heart at the same time. 
Rare a Pa men and women to make money. 
Adaress, J « McC urdy.&, Cc On, Phila., Pa. 


Salary. Salesmen wanted tosell our 
Staple Goods to deaers. No peddling. 
Expenses paid. Permanent emp! 
meut. address S. A. GRANT & C 
2, 4,6 & 8 Home St., Cincinnad, Oo: 


Al DIES can make $5a day in their ownci y 
town. Address, Ellis Man’g Co.,Waltham, ass 








Lucies Ele 
Imitation 






m Paid to any 
Bemreader of 


set 

LImitation Ceral 

Siceve Buttons 
to match, 2 
cents per 
set.orthree 
sets for 3B 
cents. Ele- 

ant Neck- 

nces with 

£ in ar Ag "3 


' 








cents extra required on all Canstias — 
to prepay cetage. E pute inducements to 
pf a & C%., 11 Ciinton 
ace, See York City. 








te ited 
$250 = Fup igrimate Bure 
ORTH & Co., St. Louis, Mo, 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 
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Che Household. 


CLEANING LACE. 
By Mrs. Henry WARD BEECHER. 

V 7 E are often requested to give the best mode of 

doing up lace—not simply lace curtains, or the 
common, inexpensive kinds of capes, scarfs, edgings 
and insertions, but those which are of the mosi deli- 
cate texture and often of great value. Those who can 
afford it usually take such valuable property to 
French lace cleaners, many of whom return the arti- 
cles looking really like new. But too often they are 
much injured—rotted by the bleaching articles of 
various kinds which are used, or torn by rough hand- 
ling. We have given the best directions we were ac- 
quainted with, but have had occasion for much less 
experimental knowledge in that direction than many 
ladies who rejoice in the possession of laces that have 
been handed down as heirlooms from generation to 
generation. 

We have before us a letter containing directions, 
from a lady who has far more experience in fine lace 
than we claim, and though not permitted to give the 
name, we take great pleasure in laying these valuable 
suggestions before our readers, knowing them to be 
thoroughly trustworthy: 

‘These are days when lace is appreciated and when 
it is really thought precious. We hold thesetruths to 
be self-evident. Lace should never be starched, and 
most lace needs no stiffening. The best mode of doing 
it up is that which least displaces the original threads 
or mesh or changes the beauty of the work; squeez- 
ing or wringing are, of course, out of the question. 

‘“*T have always found the washing on a bottle the 
wisest and safest way, using a large bottle for large 
pieces. Cover the bottle first with old cotton, wind 
the lace on it carefully, and then cover it smoothly 
with a piece of plain net; soak and wash, and, if it 
needs bleaching, or there are any spots in it, lay the 
bottle in a pan of water sufficiently deep to cover it 
entirely and set it in the sun. Hardly any spot is 
proof against this. 

“The lace will often be in perfect order if left to 
dry on the bottle after being rinsed, or, if taken off 
when nearly dry, it may be delicately smoothed with 
light and careful fingers. 

“This method is the least troublesome, the most 
merciful to the lace, and the wisest every way, saving 
all wear and tear in washing. It is heart-breaking to 
see elegavt lace pulled and starched. Those who are 
wisest in lace wear it in its yellow state, its color 
being proof of its age and rarity.”’ 





Beer TEA. 

“For the benefit of beef-tea makers and beef-tea 
drinkers,” a lady enlarges somewhat on our directions 
given in the Christian Union of February 13. As 
beef-tea is a very important source of nourish- 
ment for delicate people and for those very sick, 
being often almost the only hope of sustaining life, 
it seems quite important that all the different 
modes of preparing it should be well understood. 
With no one is the taste so capricious as with in- 
valids, and every mode of mak'’ng the beef-tea has 
its own special flavor. For these reasons we give 
some portions of the letter: ‘Did anybody ever 
know one whose life depended on taking beef-tea who 
liked it? The whole art of making this important 
beverage seems to depend on preparing it to suit the 
person needing it. To succeed, or to attain any 
measure of success, beef-tea must be for the time 
being the supreme object of one’s endeavor, and 
should be made fresh, at least three times a day, and 
never twice alike. This advice is adapted to the case 
of a patient critically ill with fever or some other dis- 
ease which must run its course, and when the fight is 
for life.” In many cases, no doubt, the sick starve, 
surrounded by the most loving care and most skillful 
physicians, because it is supposed that they can retain 
nothing on the stomach that has really any nourish- 
ment in it without aggravating the disease, and no 
one is brave enough to counsel or demand more 
heroic treatment, It is a source of great thankful- 
ness that medical advisers are learning to counteract 
disease by building up—sustaining the system by 
nourishing, stimulating diet—where once the patient 
was allowed to waste and sink away to death. The 
writer of this letter advocates this nourishing proc- 
ess by a cautious, delicate use of beef-tea. 

“The best portions of the beef make the best tea. 
The mode of making it, given in the Christian Union 
of Feb. 13, is thoroughly good, although one pound of 
meat does not go far where constant building up is 
the only safety. The writer has used fifteen pounds 
in three days, with success, in a case of pneumonia 
almost past saving. 

‘*An ordinary glass jar, such as is used for canning 
fruit, with the glass cover laid over the top, is very 
convenient, but, like all other receptacles, must be 
thoroughly cleansed and aired after using before 
using again. Scrupulous cleanliness is very essential. 

“Tf in great haste, the juiciest portion of the beef 
held over a brisk fire until heated, but not cooked, 
and then squeezed hard through a perfectly clean 
lemon-squeezer, is an excellent way, and makes a 
palatable article with the addition of a little salt. 
Salt is the only seasoning usually allowed, but the 


patient's taste should be consulted when aot inju- 
rious. 

‘“*When the patient tires of these modes, scrape with 
a sharp knife enough lean, juicy beef to fill a pint 
bowl, add a little water, cover close and set in the 
oven and let it bake slowly. When about half done 
remove the cover and let it brown a little, then cover 
again and let it cook a while longer. Beef-tea made 
after this last mode has been accepted in cases where 
all other ways have failed. 

‘‘Never approach a patient with a spoon in the 
hand when about to give nourishment. Put just 
what you wish taken, and no more, in the daintiest 
and prettiest teacup in the house. Have the tea of 
just the right temperature, and let the patient drink 
it from the cup, but remove the cup from the room 
as soon as used,” and, we would add, wash, scald, and 
and put it in its proper place. When more tea is 
needed, take another and entirely different cup. 
This seems a little thiug, but the comfort of the sick 
must depend largely on little things, and who shall 
blame them if sometimes fanciful or unreasonable ? 





Our Poung Folks. 





HARRY’S ALLOWANCE. 
By CAMPBELL WHEATON. 


YRANDFATHER stood on the terrace looking 

J down to the front gate through which came a 
small boy of seven. ‘‘ Rushed ’’ would bea better word 
for Harry seldom had time to walk, and flew up the 
steps now at such a rate that grandfather stepped 
aside hastily, saying, 

“What now Harry boy?” 

“It’s a new store, grandpa, a new store, with all 
sorts of things in it; everything we want, figs and 
slate pencils and shoe strings and everything, and old 
Bob Field keeps it. [ want mamma. Where is 
mamma ?’’ 

“Up stairs with baby; but child, I don’t want to 
turn a somerset down the front steps if there is a new 
store. Can’t you goa little slower?” 

‘*T didn’t mean to run into you,”’ Harry said apolo- 
getically, ‘‘only I couldn’t wait, [I was in such a 
hurry.” And he plunged up the stairs at the same 
rate which had nearly upset grandfather. 

“Come stiller dear,”’ said a voice from the window, 
‘‘or I shall think [own acannon ball instead of a little 
boy. What is the burry?” 

“Only to tell you all about the store,” and Harry 
planted his elbows op mamma’s knees and looked into 
her eyes. 

** Where is it?” 

“Close by the school-house mamma, that speck of a 
house you know. Bob Field is going to live in the 
back-room and have store iu the front, and he’s got— 
Oh, everything! Mamma!” 

‘*Well Harry.” 

I wish I had some money.” 

**What could you do with it ?”’ 

“Oh, spend it. I’d buy taffy, or something else 
maybe. Why can’t I bave some pennies every week ? 
Dou’t you know Charlie Durkee does? Couldn’t I 
have two?” 

“That doesn’t seem unreasonable for a beginning,” 
said Mrs. Morrell. ‘‘ Will you be contented with two 
though ?”’ 

‘Yes indeed,’ Harry answered, beginning to jump 
up and down. ‘ Because often I go a week and don’t 
have one. Unless you meant to give me more,” he 
added hastily. ‘I'd love to have three.” 

‘* Very well, you shall have three. You love to share 
everything too well, to run any risk of making your- 
self sick with what is left. I'll give them to you now, 
only remember that it is only three a week, and that 
you must plan how to do the most with them.” 

“Ob you loveliest mamma!” Harry said, with a 
choking hug, and then ran down to tell grandfather 
of his good fortune. 

Harry was a village boy as you may have, by this 
time, guessed, sure that a city boy would never be so 
excited over astore of any sort. And astore in the 
village itself would have been nothing to think about. 
But lame Bob Field who had not peddled molasses 
candy in the old school-house for nothing, knew 
very well what would come of settling near it, and 
that every spare penny owned by those small boys 
and girls, would, sooner or tater, find its way into 
his till. He chuckled quietly as he arranged his 
window, piling up the white peanuts, and making a 
star of figs and dates in the center. There were other 
things too, which might be useful to the people who 
lived on the farms close by; needles and pins, and 
herrings and crackers ard so on, but Bob had spent 
almost all his capital on what the children would 
buy, sure that they would prove his best customers. 

Harry, as it happened, was the first one, and, after 
a good deal of thinking. decided upon a stick of win- 
tergreen candy with which to treat Amy Green, 
who lived next door to them. The stick seemed so 
small that he hesitated; and Bob said, 

‘‘Well? You want something else ?”’ 

“Tl take half a cent’s worth of peanuts and half a 
cent’s worth of raisins,’’ Harry said, putting the other 
penny at the very bottom of his pocket. {1 never 
would do to spend all three the first day. 


“That ain’t no way to trade,’ said Bob. “I don't 
do business that way.” 

“Then I'll have all peanuts,’ Harry said, so cheer- 
fully that Bob changed his mind, and counted out 
thirteen peanuts and four raisins. 

“Just for once,” hé growled; ‘‘and don’t you let 
on.”’ 

“No,” Harry said, delighted, and running out to 
Amy, who was just coming down the road with her 
brother and Charley Durkee. Miss Brown tapped on 
the window, and all Harry could find time for then 
was to say, in a loud whisper, ‘‘ I’m going to treat at 
recess.” 

Recess had never seemed longer in coming, and 
Harry found so many good things in his pocket very 
distracting, and almost wished he had waited till 
after school. 

Thirteen peanuts could not divide evenly; and hav- 
ing eaten the twelve, Amy and he spent the rest of 
recess in planting the thirteenth and bringing water 
from the spring to water it. Charley, in the mean- 
time, indignant that he had not been shared with, 
watched his chance, and, digging it up, ate it with 
great relish, which, as the peanut was a roasted one 
and never could have grown any way, was perhaps 
just as well. 

Like other people before and since, as time went on, 
Harry found it difficult to live within his income. 
“Treating ’’ was so pleasant, and three cents did so 
little toward it. Harry longed for more, but a way 
out one day came to him as he went with grandfather 
into the grocery. 

“*Charge it on my bill,’”’ said Mr. Burton as he went 
out. 

“Charge it,’’. repeated Harry, climbing into the 
buggy. ‘“ You always say that, grandfather.” 

** Not always,” said Mr. Burton; ‘“ for I pay the bill 
ounce a month. Charging means that he writes in his 
books what I owe him, till I am ready to pay. It 1s 
more convenient, because sometimes I have not the 
money With me; but it is generally best to pay as 
you go.” 

Harry sat quite still. Why should he not have a 
bill and let Bob ‘“‘ charge it’’? Grandfather often 
gave bim pennies, and he could save them and pay 
all at once. He would tell mamma the moment he 
got home. No, he wouldn’t either. He'd try it first 
and see how it seemed, and then tell her. 

Harry might have known there was something not 
quite right when he was not willing to go at once to 
her, but kept still, thinking he would call it a secret 
and enjoy telling it aftera while. So next morning 
he went into Bob’s and looked about. Fresh dates, 
altogether too good to do without, were in the win- 
dow, and he said at once, 

“Five cents’ worth o’ dates, Bob,’’ adding as he 
took the sticky little bundle, ‘‘ You may charge ‘em, 
Bob. I haven’t any pennies this morning. , 

Bob looked doubtful a moment. Then, sure that 
Mr. Burton would pay, said, ** All right,” and Harry 
ran off. 

That very evening Uncle John drove over from 
Cornish and gave Harry a five-cent piece, anu the 
small debtor, who had been a great deal worried 
through the day over his morning’s work, went to 
bed happy. Bob was paid next day and more dates 
bought, and then, seeing some fresh lemon drops, one 
cent over was charged on Bob’s slate. 

So it went on. The bill grew slowly but surely. 
Harry sometimes catching up, but oftener not, and 
hardly realizing how surely, till one morning Bob, 
with a very sober face, handed over a dirty slip of 
paper. 

‘I can’t read writing,” said Harry, uneasily. ‘‘ What 
is it ?”’ 

“It’s your bill, boy. High time you paid up!” 

‘How much is it?” asked Harry, faintly. 

“Twenty-eight cents, ind you’d better pay to-day, 
because I want all the money I can get in.” 

‘* Well, I'll pay you pretty soon,” Harry said slowly, 
but his heart sank within him as he turned away and 
walked down the road. 

‘* He’s a plucky one,” said old Bob to himself. ‘‘ He 
hain’t a cent, but he wouldn't let on if he was flogged 
to make him. I wonder what he'll do about it?” 

Harry walked on till he came to the wood-path, 
into which he turned, and went on till he came to an 
old log near a spring, over which grew a clump of 

alders. He sat down here and began to think. 
Twenty-eight cents! What would his mother say, 
and grandfather too? How long would it take to pay 
at three cents a week? Harry thought it out slowly. 
Nine weeks and a little bit of another! Would old 
Bob wait, and what would Amy think if he stopped 
treating? The school-bell was ringing, but he could 
not go there. How was he to learn a spelling lesson 
ora table when over and over in his head, seeming to 
say itself, he heard: 

“Twenty-eight cents! Twenty-eight cents!” 

““T hate an allowance! I hate it!” Harry said pas- 
sionately, throwing himself on the ground and be- 
ginning tocry. ‘I wish I hadn’t ever had one? What 
shallI do? O dear, what shall I do?” 

Down the wood-path came a tall figure, with hands 
clasped behind and bent head. It was Mr. Osgood, 
the village minister who very often walked here, and 
who stopped now in surprise as the sound of sobs fell 
on his ear. He looked for a moment, then went on 
softly, sat down on the log and said, “‘ Harry.” 


” 








Harry sprang up with a cry. Then seeing who it 
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was, ran right into the kind arms he had known ever 
since his babyhood, and sobbed as if his heart would 
break. Mr. Osgood waited till he was quieter, then 
said gently, 

‘“Now, Harry boy. What is it all about?" 
*7T hate my allowance! I don’t want to have an 
began Harry incoherently. ‘‘I’m in debt 
I never can pay it, not till uine weeks and 
What 


income,” 
awfully. 
a day, and Bob’ll put me in prison may be. 
shall | do?” 

Littl@ by little the privately much-astonished Mr. 
Osgood heard the whole story, and smiling in spite of 
himself, as Harry looked up pitifully, said, 

“There are two things to be done, it seems. First 
to tell mamma; then to think of some way of earning 
money to pay the debt.”’ 

Then you don’t believe Bob will want to put me 
in prison ?”’ Harry said. 

*Notatall. But you must pay him just as soon as 
possible, and I think I know a way. We will go now 
and see what mamma thinks of it. On the whole, 
Harry, I’m rather glad you have had this trouble.” 

“Gilad?” repeated Harry, ‘‘ How could you be?” 

* Because I think you will hardly want to run in 
debt to anybody again. To do it when you don’t 
know of any way of paying is almost as bad as steal- 
ing, though I know very few people think so.” 

Half an hour later, Mrs. Morrill looked up in sur- 
prised as she saw Mr. Osgood and Harry coming up 
the steps. Hurry told his story in a very low voice 
and with a very red face, while Mr. Osgood walked 
uround the garden with grandfather, coming back 
when the confession had ended. 

*T am very glad it is no worse,” mamma said. 
* Karning the money to pay your debt will be the only 
punishment you will need, and I shall be very glad if 
Mr. Osgood shows you a way.” 

“It is hard work, Harry. Back-breaking work, 
for my back, at least,’’ Mr. Osgood said. ‘ My little 
onion-bed is full of weeds, and if you can pull them 
all out you will earn your twenty-eight cents very 
honestly. Are you willing to come a little while 
every day till it is done?” 

* [| guess I am,”’ Harry said, gratefully. 
I've got the chance.” 

so, for several days Harry went down every after- 
noon weeding a row each time. It was hot, hard, 
tiresome work, but he persevered, and in a week had 
finished the four long rows, one a day being all that 
Mr. Osgood thought it well for so smalla boy to do. 
Seven cents a row, and four rows, fixed four times 
seven once for all in Harry’s mind, and the afternoon 
when he walked home with twenty-eight bright pen- 
nies, jingling them all the way, was one of the proud- 
est of bis life. 

‘You have earned a great deal more than twenuty- 
eight cents,’ said mamma, as she counted the shining 
pile. ‘*Much more than you would understand if I 
told you now. Patience and perseverance and honor 
more thau I was sure my little boy had. Now you 
want to pay Bob, and then I think you will be hap- 
pier than you have been for a long time.”’ 

Harry ran off, and burst into Bob’s quarters with 
a sort of war-whoop, which brought out the owner at 
once, 

* Here’s your mouey,”’ said Harry, putting down 
the pennies with such energy that some rolled on the 
tloor. 

‘Your ma gave it to you?’ said Bob; “or your 
grandfather, maybe?” 

‘““No, they didn’t. I earned it,” said Harry, and 
that was all Bob could ever make him tell. To Amy he 
confided his troubles, and the fact that he should not 
do so much treating hereafter, and was greatly re- 
lieved when Amy declared that she should not mind 
one bit. So the trouble ended for that time, and if 
Harry was ever ternpted to say “charge it”’’ at any 
time, he remembered that half hour in the wood, and 
the long rows of onions, and marched away from 
temptation fast as possible. 
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THE PROFESSORS CHAIR. 
A TALKING MACHINE. 
FEW years agoa machine was invented to imitate 
4 the human voice, and it was thought to be quite 
a marvellous thing. This machine could talk about 
as well as an average parrot and had a throat, tongue 
and lips. Inside of the throat the inventor tried to 
make artificially the same vocal organs that you have 
in yours, and he succeeded so well that by striking 
keys as you would in playing a piano, the lips and 
tongue would move quite naturally and form differ- 
ent words, while in the throat was a tiny windmill 
to make the R’s, and this machine could give a fairly 
successful imitation of the human voice. That was 
all purely mechanical, as you can readily understand. 
The Professor wants to talk to-day about a new and 
very wonderful invention. This, too, is a talking 
machine, called the Phonograph, and while it is me- 
chanical hke the other, its speech is the true echo or 
repetition of the real human voice. The Professor 
thinks that you can all understand the principle of 
this invention very readily if you carefully follow 
the explanation—and this you ought to do, because 
it is avery wonderful thing, and may grow into some- 
thing more wonderful still. 
The Phonograph was invented by Mr. Edison, of 
whom many of you must have heard before, for his 
name is connected with nearly every important elec- 








trical invention. But the Phonograph has nothing to 
do with electricity, as you wil see. 
Yere ts a picture of this new talking machine. 














Now let us see if you can understand it. The Pro- 
fessor will begin with the least important part first. 

You see the long shaft to which the handle is fast- 
ened? You see too that in the picture this shaft is 
smooth. That seems to have been an error of the en- 
graver’s, for a narrow spiral thread should be shown. 
Inside of the two uprights through which this shaft 
passes spirals are also cut, so that when the crank is 
turned the shaft is passed backward or forward as 
you move the handle to the right or left. 

On this shaft you see a cylinder or drum. This 
being fastened tight to the shaft revolves with it 
and is carried backward or forward when the handle 
is turned. The surface of this cylinder is also grooved 
with aspiral line, with just the same distance between 
two spirals as between the spirals on the shaft. 

Now if somebody hold your wrist perfectly tight 
and you put your thumb nail into the spiral groove 
at the extreme left of the cylinder and turn the 
crank, your nail will seem to pass around and around 
the drum and finally go off the other edge, while 
your thumb remains just where it was at first. 
You'll want to remember this as we go on. 

Of course you would have to tirst turn the handle 
toward you if you go by the picture, for, as 
you can see, the drum is against the left hand up 
right and must be brought back to the right hand 
upright before you try the thumb nail experiment 
from the left of the drum. 

Do you see that upright just in front of che drum or 
cylinder, with that round thing on top that looks like 
the puckered silk you’ve seen in the backs of old- 
fashioned parlor organs? That is the outside of the 
mouth-piece, and this mouth-piece is the most impor- 
tant thing of all. Here is another picture, showing a 
sectional view. 
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Gis the hole through which you speak. You can 
see it in the first picture represented by that black 
spot in the center of that * pucker,” of which the 
Professor spoke. The line A is a round plate of very 
thin iron held by two brass rings Band ©. All this 
contrivance is circular, you must remember, or it 
would appear that B, C held it on one side only. 

These brass rings are hollowed out above and be- 
low, so that their edges only hold the plate of iron, 
and thus the plate is allowed to vibrate well. This is 
for the same reason that you balance a silver piece on 
the tip of your finger when you waut to make it ring. 
If you put it in the palm of your hand the vibration 
stops at once. So it would be if the brass rings 
pressed with their broad surfaces against the thin iron 
plate. 

Now, can you not see that when speaking through 
the hole, the waves of sound which your voice makes 
would strike against the center of this plate and 
make it vibrate ’ 

The Professor speaks about ‘‘waves of sound” just as 
though you know all about them. Of course you do. 
Don’t you remember how your teacher in school used 
to explain how sound goes off into the air in circles 
or waves just as the watery waves spread from the 
spot where a stone is thrown into a pond? In the ear 
the wave sounds strike against what is known as the 
drumhead, which vibrates and sends the sound on- 
ward to what are called the acoustic nerves, while in 
the phonograph the waves strike against the thin 
sheet of iron, and send the sound to ——but the Pro- 
fessor is getting ahead too fast. 

Go back to the second picture again. 

The circle Disarubber ring attached to the iron 
shaft, and the point Eis of steel and fastened to the 
rubber. When anyone speaks through the mouth- 
piece and the plate vibrates, of course this little point 
vibrates with it. 

Now look at the first picture again. We are looking 
at the wrong side of the mouth-piece, and the steel 
point is resting against the cylinder, or drum with 
the spiral thread running around it. 

This mvuth-piece, with its standard, is fast to the bed 
of the machine, just as your wrist was fast when it 
was held. The steel point is resting in the groove just 
as your thumb nail was doing you will remember, 
and if we turn the handle this point, though sta- 
tionary, will follow the grooves around just as your 
nail did. This steel point does not touch the bottom 
of the grooves. 
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Now around the cylinder over the grooves they 
place a sheet of tin foil, fastening it with a little paste 
to keep it in place. The steel point 1s pressed against 
the tin foil by the rubber ring to which it is fastened, 
and we are ready for the experiment. Some one 
speaks through the mouthpiece while the crank is 
slowly turned. The voice strikes the sheet of iron, 
the iron vibrates, and the steel point which is attach- 
ed to it works its way on the tin foil as it revolves— 
the grooves underneath on the cylinder allowing the 
point to be more or less depressed according to the 
vibrations of the iron sheet in the mouth-piece.. 

Is that clear to you? But the most wonderful thing 
is tocome. When you have repeated a verse or sent- 
ence, turn the handle back till the steel point is at 
the starting place once more, and then, by turning 
the handle at the same speed as when you were speak- 
ing, the machine will repeat the words and lines you 
have recited to it. Do you not see how thatis? The 
steel point travels its old path again, and as the rub- 
ber is pressing it against the tin foil, it finds the de- 
pressions and surfaces just as the voice caused them 
to be made, and gives back to the thin sheet of iron 
precisely the same vibrations that the sheet made in 
the first place, and so the words are repeated aloud. 
You must not think that the machine retains the 
words in any way, as one is tempted to perhaps, for 
if the sheet of foil were taken off the cylinder and 
sent to Europe, and there put on asimilar instrument, 
the effect would be the same, although the shaft 
would have to be turned at the same rate. This is 
difficult to do by hand, and so they are going to have 
clockwork or something of the kind. 

Here is still another view of the machine, and the 
Professor is much obliged to the * Tribune” for let- 
ting him show them to the class, and making the 
explanation so much easier. 





They tell of a similar application to a steam engine, 
so that the locomotive can shout “ Get out of the way 
there’? when you cross the track in front of it. The 
Professor hopes that the engine can also be taught to 
say ‘‘ please,” which would seem more polite, and 


fact that through one of those troublesome tricks 
that figures sometimes play he made the length of the 
Great Pyramid stand for its height. The original 
height was in fact about 480 feet, and the length of 
one of its sides 760 feet. 


NO PUZZLES. 

It’s all very well for the puzzles to be ashamed of 
themselves, and very sorry, and all that, but we are 
going to tell how wicked they have been, just the 
same. We have always tried to treat the puzzles 
fairly, giving all the same chance. Now, just because 
we started to put an easy enigma at the head of the 
column (it had been crying its eyes out for a month 
to be put there), a difficult and aristocratic double 
diagonal was angry and pushed the easy enigma over 
a curtailed diamond and knocked out one of its I's. 
Of course the curtailed diamond gladly joined all the 
easy puzzles, and such a sight as the puzzle editor saw 
when he camein! There was only one thing to be 
done. Wedrove all the puzzles under the Professor's 
chair (the easy enigma had been bumped about so 
that a difficult step ladder had to carry it on one of 
the rounds) and piled a lot of rejected MS. all about 
the legs so that not a single puzzle could get out, and 
there they’ll stay till next week. Can you wonder 
why there are no puzzles now? 





ANSWERS T) PUZZLES OF MARLH W. 


Word-Square Remainders. — LAamond. Jacob's Ladder. 
c— ERE —sS M LOO Ff 
C— RAN —E ee ee 
Cc ENS —E PtzbLo® WA . D 

MILKMEN ke 
Word-Square. NOMAD BR A G 
MAN E T ED N a 
AREA N I : l 
oo © M ri oO Dd 
EASY _ 
Word-Squares. RO oO D 
I I. » 5 
S HAV E I A BE R MO O R 
HAVEN APACE airs 
ATES Ff Sa BE E M i I 
VERNE ECLAT =) 
ENTER RBEsTS . 
A 
Pyramid, R A P s 
Vv o * 
AVE P O.8, 4 
A ‘a 
LEAVES i ; 
SLAVERY giath te 
_ x 
x we A? 


Answer to Numerical Eniguaa will be given next week. 
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THE SUFFERING POOR. 


Ed. Christian Union: 

OF the fifteen dollars sent me for dis- 
tribution among needy families, a por- 
tion was given to a poor fellow who has 
lost the use of his lower limbs by paral- 
ysis. He gave up his business at the 
beginning of the war; entered the army 
and served until the conflict ceased, re- 
suming again his old business—that of a 
commercial traveler; married after a 
little time, and supported his family 
until a few years since, when he was 
disabled. Since then he has learned to 
bottom chairs, and when he can get 
work earns about fifty cents per day. 
They have several children quite young, 
and the struggle for life is severe. He 
told me that he had been six and thirty 
hours without taking a particle of food; 
though the children had bread, be could 
not eat what they needed. He is a fine- 
looking fellow—intelligent, cheerful and 
uncomplaining. 

Another portion went to a professional 
man who came to the city from a West- 
ern town a few years since in quest of a 
larger field of practice. He had some 
means when he came, which he invested 
in real estate; did not obtain business 
as he hoped to; could not pay the inter- 
est and taxes on his property, which 
was sold under foreclosure; and, to pro- 
cure food, had parted with his library, 
and at last with the implements used in 
his professional labors, until there was 
nothing left to sell or pawn when he 
came to me for aid, saying tbat he was 
at his wits’ end, and his family must go 
to bed supperless if I could not relieve 
them. He was a gentleman in his ap- 
pearance, and evidently a man of thor- 
ough culture. Unpretending, modest, 
it was evident that he suffered not a lit- 
tle in being compelled to seek food at 
the hands of strangers. 

Several months since I was called to 
attend the funeral of an English 
mechanic, who dropped and died in- 
stautly from heart disease. He left a 
widow with four children, and nine days 
after the father’s death another little one 
was born. The death of the husband 
was such a shock to the wife that she 
had no nourishment for her babe when 
it was born, and she has had to expend 
about a dollar a week to procure milk 
for it. This man was a member of an 
association composed of men of the 
same trade, and had paid his dues regu- 
larly for twelve or fourteen years until 
within a brief period before his death 
but because of these limited arrearages 
—which she offered to pay after her 
husbands death—they have refused to 
allow her any relief from the funds of 
the association. His employer paid his 
funeral expenses, and some of the men 
who worked in the same shop have ren- 
dered limited aid, but with her five 
children she has had a severe struggle 
to get along and must seemingly have 
perished but for aid ministered through 
the mission where her children are in 
Sundayschool. She has her eldest child, 
a daughter fifteen years old, with her, 
and the babe eight months old. The 
other three children are in an asylum. 
For these she is to pay partial board and 
provide clothing. The daughter is earn- 
ing something binding hats; and when 
the mother can get work she is glad to 
do it. She is a quiet, modest woman, 
intelligent and lady-like in her man- 
ners, grateful and appreciative; I think 
also prudent, frugal and efficient. I gave 
her some food, and gave three dollars to 
a wise and discreet lady missionary to 
pay to her in small sums as she should 
need. She has no relative in this coun- 
try. As I have already written all you 
will be willing to give space for I will 
stop. 

Gratefully yours, H. 


CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 


MENEELYS’ BELLS. 


pA Churches, etc,, known to the poplie since 
S26, are mage at ** THE MENFEDL 

OUNDRyY,’? West TrRoy,N.Y. New 

Mountings. y No Agencies. 


BUCKEYE BELL = DRY. 
Establi- tin 1837 
Superior Bells of Copper and Tin, mounted 
with the best Rotary Hangings, for ‘Churche 3 
Schools, Farms, Factories, Court-houses, F 
Alarms, Tower Clocks, etc. Fully Werrant- 
Illustrated Catalogue sent Free. 
Vanpezen & Tirt, 102 E. 2d St.. Cine'--ath 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 


BELL FOUNDERS, TROY, N. Y. 
Manufacture a superior ovCHU RC Tart 
Special attention given to C H BELLS. 
v2 Miustrated Catalogue sent free 
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DRY GOODS. 


SPRING NOVELTIES 


—it— 


Damasse, Faconne Velvets, 
Plain Colored and Fancy Silks, 
The Best Makes in Black Silks, 
French and Enelish Dress Goods, 


GRENADINES, GAZES, SILK BOURETTES, 
PINEAPPLE TISSUES, CAMELS’ HAIRS, 
ORGANDIES, LAWNS, LINEN LAWNS, &c. 
LACES, EMBROIDERIES, HDKFS, 
AND MADE UP LACE GOODS. 


Parasols, Sun and RainUmbrellas. 


HOSIERY AND UNDERWEAR. 


FURNISHING GOODS. 


NECK DRESSINGS, GLOVES, &c, 
DRESS, NIGHT AND NEGLIGEE SHIRTS, 
COLLAKS AND CUFFS, 
SMOKING JACKETS AND ROBES DE 
CHAMBRE. 


MOURNING GOODS, 


REPLETE WITH EVERY NOVELTY. 


INDIA SHAWLS AND SCARFS. 


Together with a Fine Stock of 


WHITE GOODS, 


FAMILY LINENS AND HOUSEHOLD 
FURNISHING GOODs, 
BLANKETS, FLANNELS, &c., &e. 


At the Lowest Market Prices. 


Arnold, Constable & Go, 


BROADWAY, Corner 19th St. 


Paris Styles, 1878, 


SPRING COSTUMES, 


CARRIAGE AND STREET SUITS, 
WEDDING AND RECEPTION 
DRESSES, 
WRAPS, CAPES, MANTLES, &. 


Also of their own Manufacture, 


Arnold, Goustable & Co, 


Broadway, cor. 19th Street. 


E. RIDLEY & SONS 


Grand and Allen Sts., WN. Y. 
BOYS’ CLOTHING. 


Spring Styles 














Department Removed to Third Floor. 
ACCESSIRLE BY ELEVATORS, 


leces), $1.45. 
OSEY SUITS. $2.50, $3, 


CHILDRE'N’S SUITS (2 
$3 $50, UP. sDREN’S SPRING 
). 
BOYs’ KILT SUITS, $3.50, $4, $4.59. 
BOYS’ BLOUSE SUITS, #2.50, $3.50, $4.50, to $14. 
BOYS’ CASSIMERE } 


es gas $3.50, 
SUITS, JACKET > 
VEST AND Pants. ) $4, to $14.|. 


SUITABLE FOR Bory yam 4 to 10 YEARS 
( 


4D. 


BOYS’ SACK SUITS (9 to 15 ars), 50, $5, 
$5.50. ve $15. er ” . 


BOYS’ SACK SUITS (16 to 20 pane ) 7 to $18. 
CHILDREN 8 PANTS, 65 cents 


We Invite an Early Call. 


EXTENSION AND ALTERATIONS OF PREM- 
ISES COMPLETED. 


EDWARD RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, 311 1-2 GRAND 8T., 
56, 58, 60, 62, 64, 66, 68, and 709 ALLEN STREET. 


BARLOW 'S INDICO BLUE. 


Bess ya 8. Ww wee BLUE, and most 1 ay meas- 








WILTBERGER, Propr 
North Second ieee. Philadelphia. 


E. Ridley & Sons, 


GRAND and ALLEN STS., N.Y, 


EXTENSION AND ALTERATION OF 
PREMISES COMPLETED. 


ENLARGED 
Dress Silk —— 


WE OFFER TO-DAY 


2 PLECKS .o 55 cts. 


STRIPED SILKS 3 
ALSO, at 60c., and 65c. 
SUPERB QUALITIES IN 
Colored and Striped Dress Silks, 
70c., 75c., SOLD ELSEWHERE FOR $1. 
2 PIECKS 
HAIR, LINE STRIPES 


PLAIDs, 
Extra a and 
Widths. 


) AT 
\ 79 cts. 


AN ELEGANT NEW LINE 


Crisaille Armure Dress Silks 
For 75c., EQUAL in EFFEOT to SIMILAR GOODS 
SOLD ELSEW HERP for $1, $1.25. 


NEW EDITIONS TO OUR LINE OF 


Cameyaux Striped Silk, 


75e., 85e., WORTH FULLY $1 TO $1.15. 


BARGAINS IN BLACK SILKS. 


50 PIECES AT 55c., 59c., 65c. 
20 PIECES 
at Ob 
BLACK SILKs, cts. 
SELLING ALL OVER AT $1.10 to $1.20. 


50 PIECES BLACK SILKS AT $1.10. 
THESE ARE SELLING AT $1.25. 


COLORED SILKS. 


We havea }) 
All Desirable Shades ) 15 cts. 


ADDITIONS TO OUR LINE OF COLORS 
AT $1.15 ; REGULAR $1-50 SILK. 


Figured and Twilled j 
' - AT 55 
Silks 
18, 26 and 28 inch wide } cts. 
INSPECT OUR LINES OF 


FINE BLACK SILKS. 


FROM VARIOUS FIRST-CLASS MANUFAC- 
TURERS. 





Fine Line 


EXTENSION AND ALTERATIONS OF 
PREMISES COMPLETED. 


Catalogue and Price 
sent by mail. 

Orders by mail promptly 
attended to. 


List 


EDWARD RIDLEY & SONS, 
Nos. 309, 311, 311 1-2 GRAND ST., 
NOS. 56, 58, 60, 62, 64, 65, 68, AND 70 ALLEN ST. 





Removal. 


Wood Carpet Co. 


Have Removed to 


31 B. 17th St., Union Sq, 
NEW YORK. 


Pm Send 3c. stamp for book of 
designs and prices. 


KEEP’S SHIRTS. 


KEEP’S Patent Partly-made Dress Shirts, best 
qualisy. ¢ only plain seams to finish, 6 for $7, deliv- 
“- 

REEDS Custom Shirts to measure, best quality, 
6 for $9, delivered free. No obligation to take any 
sbirts ordered WOLD Ans AND Sh eee 

KEEP’S CUF 


31 E. 17th St. 
UnionSquare 





Fs. 
Four-ply Linen Collars, very best, 81 50 per dozen. 


Four-ply Linen sa Cuffs, v r pair, 


SUNDER WEA 


Red ee Undershirts and Drawers, best 
quatity, $1.50 
— Pasa ‘Undervests, best quality, $1.50 


ch. 
es anton Flannel Drawers and Vests, extra heavy, 
j5e.each. KEEP’S UMBRELL 

Best Gingham, patent protected ribs, #1 each. 

post Silk, paragon frames, $3 eac 

Circulars and sam pies mates nen on application. 
Shirte o onl ANU ROT 
FAC TURING c CONFANY, 
KE tip er Wace R sT YORK. 

We refer by caraiaiion to the canhuibeds of this 

paper. 





Ana Milward’s “‘ Helix’’ Needles. 
(In Patent Wrappers.) Sold Everywhere. 





Brooklyn Advertisements, 








Those answering an Advertisement 
will confer a favor upon the Adver- 
tiser and the Publisher by stating 
that they saw the advertisement in 
the Christian Union. 








$60.00 for this Style of 


Black Walnut Chamber Suit, 


Consisting of 
eres, 3S 61n. high, FRENCH ~~ rr 
nd WASHSTAND (Marble Top 
i - Cottage Suits.... , a $15.00 
Walnut Cc —e aT bh es 25.00 
Parlo ° e 30.00 
Extension Table, . 6.00 


BROOKLYN FURNITURE COMPANY 


559, 561 & 563 FULTON STREET, 
BROOKLYN, N.Y 

Get posted if you want to purchase Furniture 
and send for an Illustrated Catalogue containing 
over 100 engravings of differeot sareen es Furniture, 
with prices attached. Addres 

BROOKLYN FURNITURE COMPANY, 

559, 561 and 563 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


ESTABLISHED 1839. 
8. B. STEWART. _L. V. D. HARDENBERGH. 


CARPETINGS, OIL CLOTHS, 
and UPHOLSTERY GOODS. 





AXMINSTERS, $1.75 to $3.00. 
MOQUETTES, $1.75 to $3.50. 
WILTONS, $2.00 to $3.25. 
VELVETS, $1.35 to $2.25. 
BODY BRUSSELS, $1.25 to $2.00. 
TAPESTRY BRUSSELS, 90c. to 1.20. 


Three-Plys, Ingrains, Mattings, 
OIL CLOTHS, LINOLEUMS, &c. 


Lace Curtains, Lambrequins, 


CORNICES, HAIR MATTRESSES, 
WINDOW SHADES, White, Colored and Gilt, 


STEWART & CO., 
174 FULTON STREET, BROOKLYN. 


1878 SPRING MODES. 1878 


E. A. BENTLEY, 428 Fulton Street, 
Brookiye, paring received Fe Spring Importation 
ot BON AND HATS, especially adapted in 
Shapes, Nowwity of Designs and Elegant Materials 
for fine City trade. is now prepared to oe the 
same, with a Choice Selection ot Fle ers, 
Feathers, French Chips & English devawe 
to the Ladies of Brooklyn. 


OVINGTON BROTHERS. 


Fine China and Glas« Goods, Majolica, 
Wedawood and Fayence Ware. ne as- 
sortment of Clocks, Bronzes, and Elegant 
Fancy Goods of our own importation. 


246,248, 250 & 252 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N.Y, 


and No. 146 State St.. Chicago. 


M. E. DOTY, 


213 Fulton Street. near Concord, Brookly 
A full assortment of 
Gent’s Furnishing Goods. 
SHIRTS MADE TO ORDER. 


Shirts re-bosomed, &c. Collars and Cuffs laun- 
ried same as new. 


To Whom it May Concern. 














Insists =e parent, her furniture of the 
BROOKLYN TRNITURE COMPANY, 559, 561 
and 563 Fulton Street, Brooklyn. She’ says that 
they have the largest assortment. and sell cheaper 
than any other house in the United States, and 
also zuarantee all goods they sell, and refund 
money if not satisfactory. Send for a Price List, 
and compare with other houses, 
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EDUCATIONAL. | 
WHEATON FEMALE SEMINARY, 


NORTON, MASS. | 
An endowed School of moderate size, pleasantly 
situated in a country town. Terms. from #250 to | 
$200 per year. Summer Term begins April 10. Ap- 
ply to the Principal, El LEN M. HASKELL. 





| 
Os shade i = | 
INC INNATI WESLEYAN FEMALE COL. | 
LEGE. Best a —_— Seience, 
Languages. Painting dn 
REV. DAVID H. MOORE, Dd. b.. J., PREST. 





Madison University. 3, 4, 6, 8, or 10 years’ course. 
Year Stop ‘d Sept. 13. Ad. Dr. Spear, Hamilton N.Y. 





LADY living on a pieasant farm in the coun- 

try would like the care of a few yoang ehil- 
dren. Terms reasonable. Address, Box 534, 
Pi: uttsburgh, Clinton Co., N.Y. 


{REENWICH AC ADEMY, © with Musical 
WH institute and Commercial College. Founded 
ke. For both sexes. A SE “IDE “School. On | 
direct route from New York oy Boston. Address 
Rev. F. D. BLAKESLEE, A.M., Principal, 
E. Greenwieb RI. 


TyNe \HE SPRING TERM of the ” Brooklyn Mater- | 
nity Training School for Nurses” opens early 

in APRIL. Persons wishing to enter should a m4 j 

atonce. For circularsand particulars, address } 

T. NEW, Secretary, 46 Concord St., Brouklyn, N. Y. 





“AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


TEACHERS’ ACENCY. 


Supplies Principals for Public Schools, Acade- 
mies and Boarding Schools; Professors, Tutors, 
and Governesses; gives intormation to Parents of 

schow ls. 

Families going abroad or to the country prumrt- 
ly suited. 

Apply to Miss M. J. YOUNG, American and For 
eign Teachers’ Agency. 23 Union Square (Broad- 
way side), New or 





MAer LANTERNS A AND <TEREOP- 


Bs H. T. ANTHONY & CO., 501 Broadway, N.Y 
opposite Metropolitan. Stereoscopes and Views 
rapboscopes, Chromos aod Frames. Albums 

Photographs of Celebrities, Photographic Trans- 

parencies. Convex Glass, Photographic Materials. 

Awarded first premium at Vienna & Philadelphia 


Tramps, Durgiars and Tieves infest all parts 
of the Country. Every One Should go Armed, 










Testimonials. 





Uses Beguler 










Our NEW Model LONG RANGE Reve!ver. 
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CLOSINC OUT SALE. 


OWING TO THE FAILURE of the West- 

ern Gun Werks «tf Chicayy, tue immense stock of 
revolvers which tney had inc urse of completion 
has come into our hanbs. Messrs. F. L. DICKIN- 
BON & Co., of Sprir gfieid, Mass., the largest manu- 
fuc.urers of revolvers in the world, made all the 
revoivers sold, by the Western Guo Works, and at 
their fanlure, bad over 40.000 “ Tramps’ Terror” re- 
volvers, of the highest grude, Gerked XXX. in- 
tended to be sid at Seach in their factcry’ This 
is the largest stock of revolvers of one kind in the 
United States, and they have been consigoed to 
us, with instructions to SELL at once at any price. 
We have concluded to close wut this rev:.iver, the 
best one that ever was made for less than $8 a 
ytese. f r$%2.50 each. 
» Remember these revolvers are all7-SHOT, TRIPLE 
SILVER NICKLE PLATE,and ENGRAVED. Noone 
ever heard of an Engraved revolver being sold for less 
than #8, as it costs $2 to simply engrave a pistol, be- 
sides the plating and other finish. 

After this tot is sold no more can be bad for less 
than #8 a piece. Order at once. Money sent by 
registéred letter or money order at our risk. or 
you can give it to your express agent, and thot 
company will rent to our cffice and get the re- 
volver and celiver itto you. 4n opportunity to get 
" sta — weapon for this sma sum will never 


oce 
THIS 1s A SQUARE DEAL, and we respect- 
fal'y refer, for retat mise. to Meesers. E.L. DICKIN 
SON &CO. ‘Spring fi Id, Mass... manufacturers; any 
uo- house: in the coun try, theeditors f any of the 
»ston papers.and tuany: f the express comtanies 
im this city. Weaiso have oo band a few EXTRA 
STRENGTH and LONG RANGE cartridges, made with 
grent care expressly f.rtiis revolver the equal of 
which cannot be procured elsewhere in this coun- 
try at any price. We will rena one bex only toa 
urcha-er of a revolver for 25c. Address G. W. 
TURNER & ROSS, dealers in Firearms, Sp: rt- 
ing and Military, 26 and 28 Centra! street, Boston, 
ss. 
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Cornices, Lambrequins, Bedding, &c. 
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Read this---It tells how to get the “FARM AND FIRESIDE.” 


Beauty CLOCK FREE 


Farm and Fireside is a large 8 page, 40 ne Journal pub- 
lished twice a month, at50cents ayear. Itis the handsomest, 
best and cheapest Agricultural and Home Journal in the U nited 
States, leading all others in circulation and influence. ‘**F 
AND FIRESIDE”’ should be on every farm, and t every fireside. 
It will amuse, interest, entertain and instruct every member of 
the household; is a welcome visitor in every family. Gives a 

reater amount of reading matter, and is worth more than most 
Soumals costing four times as much. When once known in any 
locality subscriptions increase very rapidly. In order to intro- 
duce ft where not known, the Publishers offer as a premium 
ee ate W AND WONDERFUL CLOCK, “LITTLE 

AUT Ned an cut does not begin to do'justice to the 
B} Tl UTY,” for # isthe VICEST, CUTEST AND 
PRETTIEST Oo. OCK EVERINVENTED., The most extensive 
Jewelry Houses say they ne aoe saw its equal. een} be c pula 
or laid down on its face or back or side and will RU 
POSITION. Itis handsomely nickel-plated. ARRAN TED 
to be an accurate and C ORREC T TIME KEEPER. Re- 
quires NO KEY TO WIND IT 7 ape ane can be regu- 
touched. It is alco VERY ELEGANT AND —will last a 
ifetime. e - ittle Beauty” is just the clock that every Cody RA be delighted with, 
for itisthe most com wi we Ty best arranged clock to be had anywhere. Many think it is 
WORTH One person says: ‘‘I would not take $10 for mine; it has not 
varied one are bd, r non A Je are xo confident that all will be pleased that we make this 
ol mg If itis not entirely A when received, return it, and the money will be promptly 
refunded. 


How to Get the Little Beauty 


First.—We will send a ‘‘Little Beauty” free to any person sending 20 
subscribers to **FARM AND FIKESIDE”’ at the regular price, 50 cents a year. 
Subscriptions need not all be sent at one time, but be sure to say that you are 
working for ae premium each time, so that we can keep accounts correct. 
Sec aA Person securing only 10 subscribers can obtain a ‘* Little Reanty” by adding 
$1 eollar to the price of 10 subse riptions. If you only get 5 subscribers, add $1 5V extr 
—We will send the “Little Beauty”’ Clock to any person subscribing to ,ePARM AND 
FIRESIDE” for one year at 50 cents, and sending $2 dollars extra—$2 50 in all, with =e orde! A 
Fourth.—We send them by mail Rrepetd,, so that they reach you without ee extra co 
Fifth.—All Banks and Commercia Agenc ies know the Publishers of * ND FIRE SIDE, ” 
have a capital of over half a million dollars, and are perfectly reliable. re also refer to the Pub- 
lishers of this paper. Send for specimen copies and full premium list. We almost give away 
Silver Watches, Valuable Books, Beautiful Pictures, &c. 
Sixth. Fixe your Name, Post Office, County and State, very plain and distinct, and address 
P. P. MAST & CO., Publishers ‘FARM AND FIRESIDE,”’ Springfield, O 














a 47 & 49 WEST FOURTEENTH ST., N.Y. 


DE GRAAF & TAYLOR: _FLOWERS. SEEDS, &e. , 


STRAWBERRY 


PLANTS andéal! the other Smal! Fruits. Choice 


new kin’s and pure first-class plants a specialty. 
t?@ Desc privet Catalogue free to ail. Ad 
‘ 


dress E. P. gE, Cornwall-on«the- Hudson, 
Orange © 0., N.Y. 


EF U R N I T U R A). w The Best Globe Mangel,” 


WEBB’S 
NEW KINVER YELLOW. 


$1.15 per lb. by mail, postage paid; $1.00 per Ib. if 
sent by express, charges paid by the purchaser. 
Our Speeial Circular, containing descriptions 
of all the leading ROOT and FODDER Crops, 
neluding Gelden and jother Millets, Dourra, 
Sweet Corn, Cow Peas, Prickly Comfrey, 
Mangels, Swede, &c., &c., will be mailed to all 
who apply, enclosing stamp. 


R. H. ALLEN & CO., 
189 and 191 Water St., 
NEW YORK. 





SEED WAREHOUSE 


45 JOHN ST, NEW-YORK. 


On application we send free of charge our | 


i 
| new Catalogue ¢ 
‘VEGETABLE, AGRICULTURAL, i 
| FLOWER and TREE SEEDS. | 


Also just published our New List of Gladio- 
lua and other Spring Bulbs, containing also 
j/alist of Hardy Perennial Plants, &c., &c. 


sccto> BULBS, «<-> SEEDS. 
THE BEST, FERTILIZERS, 


GENUINE No.1 PERUVIAN GUANO, $64@ 
Russel Coco's Super Phosphate of Lime, §4@, 
Double Refined Poudrette, $22.50. 
Ammoniated Auimal Matter (Bone, Meat, 
and Blood), unequaled for the price, $22.56, 
Ground Bone, $27 & $30. 
Bes. Land Plaster, $8 per ton, in barrels. 
Send for TWENTY-THIRD annual pam 
phlet. Order direct of 





B. GRIFFING, 
Dealer ip Agricultural Raeigepente and Fertilizera, 
cccateiersasia Street, New York, 

















CARPETS. BEAT 





= 


GREAT BARGAINS IN NEW STYLES. p—~ Another battle on high RAGING 


prices. Waron the mon p- 


Having opened our new and spacieus Wareroums, 





=F. Beatty, W ashingto NJ 





olist renewed. [#™ See Bentty’s latest Newspaper 
{full reply (sent free) before buying PIANO or 
|; ORGAN. Read my latest ctrewar. Lowest prices 
} 
i 


Wa ever given. Address Daniel ORGANS 





“OD MESTIC” 


AUTOMATIC 
> TENSION and 
: TAKE-UP. 








189 and 191 6th Ave., cor. 13th St.., | = 





(Two doors above former location), with an en- 
| tirely NEW and COMPLETE &8TOCK,. rome ae, 


the LARGEST and FINEST ASSORTMENT | OUR TERMS ARE THE BEST. 
EVER OFFERED AT RETAIL, and at Gand Sor ane ae Gee ela tee 


PRICES LOWER than EVER BEFORE KNOWN, THE GREAT AMBRICAN TEA COMPANY, 


} 
| 
| 
| P.O. Rox ‘fran 21 and 22 Vesey Rt.. New Vork “+ 


all having been purchased since the recent great | 


DECLINE IN VALUES, consisting of .. LADIES LE LEAMON'S DYES! 


MOQUETTES, WILTONS, AXMINSTER, &e. 














ae ' J Varranted the best and cheape 

FINE VELVET CARPETS, at...#1 75 D; es for all family and fency dyeing 
BUDY BRUSSELS........... at... 125 and $1 50 Dre _ BS, agement oats Rubbons.! ie , 

pond a . apap : ae eathers, anything, can be color: 
TAPESTRY BRUSSELS... 75 avd upward. any shade. Anyone can usethem. The 
INGRAIN, all wool........... 3 and upward. 2xpense istritling. Wees pecially re- 
INGRAIN, cotton wate... 35 and upward. , com -% ae Bice as much better 
oe hee ial than logwood. Sold by druggists, orany color 

OIL CLOTHS, all wiethe. from 25e. per yard. SE sent by Mail ; large size, 23c., small size, lie. 
Send for Dye Book and beantiful Samples, 


JUST OPENED, A LARGE INVOICE OF PURK- | Free. Wells, Richardson & Co., Proprs. Burlingtoy, VP 
ISH AND PERSIAN CARPETS, RUGS and 
MATS, ALL SIZES (our own and 
direct importation). 


Ail (the latest novelties in UPHOLSTERY 
GOODS, LACE CURTAINS, WINDOW SHADES iia to caredte Mnccsiiencbent 
ane of OSMUN'S COD LIVER OIL & LACTO- 

PHOSPHATE of LIME, a cure forConsamp- 

1 DD ) T yD | tion, Coughs, Bronchitis & all Serofulous 

SH El | A R D) KN Al | | diseases, Ask yourdraggistfor Osman’s /™ 
] | Ifhe has not got it, 1 will, on receipt 


of $isendébotties.¢. 4. OSMUN_ 
189 and 191 Sixth Avenue, | Se ihive LT. 


_ Corner 1 3th Strest. 


CARPETS. 3 


399 SIXTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 1}! 


Extra Bargains at retail— Prices lower than ever. 
Body Brussels $1.35 to $1.75; Tapestry Brussels, | 
$90c. to $1.10; good Ingrains, 65c. to 90c.; medium | 
and common, 35c. to 60c. Oil Cloths, various widths, 
35e. to 75c,; Variety of Mattings, Churches, Institu- 
tions and Lodges Furnished at reduced prices. 


STEPHEN A. SPENCER, 


399 Sixth Avenue, near 24th St. N. Y. 











ANGELIQUE 


8S. P. HAIR TONIC, 
TOILET WATERS, 
SACHETS D’IRIS, 
“LEXIR OF CALISAYA. 








RTIST’S Muenval,a practical guide t to oot} avd 
water color painting, crayon rawing, &. li- To v6 5¥ 
iuetrated. 5@ cts. JESSE HANEY & CO., 119 OTH-WA 
Nassau 8t., N. Y. 
UNTER’S and TRAPPER’S, Ilustrated 635 BROADWAY 
ractical Guide.—Guubing and rifie sh: oting; 
making and using traps, sn: res and neta: buite | NEW -YORK, 3 wis 


and baiting; preserving, stretching, dressing, tan- 
ning and oyeing tkips ano furs. fishing, &c. Witt 
fifty ecgravings. 20 cenis, Taxidermist’s Manual. 
S. Dog Traming, 25, of booksetliers se by mail. | 
JESSE HANEY :CO., 119 Nassau St., - ¥. | ae Sm os aes 
> - or Blesant Cc arde, no two alike, with name, 
}LOCUTIONIST’S , JOURNAL tives ae) le. post-paid. Go. 1. REED, Nassau, N. Y. 
4 choicest stancaro and vew pile: és for prof. s- | 
siorai ano amateur readers ano speakers—beroic, | or pages Shpot Cards with y name in case, mt Ot. | - 
humorous, Te ect, ac. Just the th iing wanted. | °C -4 ts BS ‘ . & ©0., Grist. Ot. 
Large size, of any newsdealer or by mai’. am ape " 
JESSK eo ENuY %& CO.. 119 Nassau st.. New a ork. 4 Mixed Cards, with name, Wets. Agents’ 


~ & 


L=ELLUC’S BISCOTINE, 








outfit, We. L. JONES & CO. Nassau, N. Y. 





25 Elegant Cards, no two alike, with oan. | 50 Extra Mixed Cards, name in crimson, gold & 
lic, post paid. J. B. HUSTED, Nassau. N. -| ) jet, on all, 0c. Clints Bros,, Clintonville, Ct. 









“ Domestic” 
S. M. Co., N. ¥. 








_ p ROBINSON'S 
Hymn & Tune Boon; 


SONGS GS FORTHE SANCTYA ARY 


CHOIRS AND 2 CONGREGATION 
¢ aA age’ 


NS & 
soe ‘ marta Sones 





if 
= CH —. saith 5 


HAPEL SONGS o” 


pr. SOCIAL MEETING & FAMI 


“SAenast RCOMPANY 22° 


Chicaso & New Orieanay 


~ 


eT 


j for mitigating Cough, facilitating and lessening 
| expectoration, Chronic Bronchitis, and allaying 
tickling Ip the throat. An excellent remedy for 
keeping the throat moist while speaking of 
singing. Prepared « oly by 


H. A, CASSEBEER, Apothecary, 








| 57 Fourth Avenue, 


(Opposite A. T. Stewart & Co.'s), NEW YORK. 
| For sale by Pharmacists, and sent by mati on receipt 
of the price. 25 Centa, 


THE MAGIC COIN BOx. 


Holds over of Silver coin, 
in “ Half naese? < “ Quarter Dol- 
rs,” “Dimes,” and “ Nickles.” 
The merest movement of your 
thumb pushes the desired coin into 
our hand, and another one 
mmediately takes its place 
asif by magic. Makes change 
in half the time with no dan- 
er of dropping | any. sample 
randaome Ei. dated with 
vIC "L SILV ,Y wont post 



















' y 
wanted everywhere, Big “Pay. 
Postage Stamps taken as cash. 


HUTCHINSON & co. 
bis 12 Union Square, N. T. 
REVOLVER FREE ae Re wo 


. Bown & Son, 136 and 138 Wood st . Pittsburgh, Pa. 





65 MIXED CARDS, with name, '0c. and stamon 
g’te Outtit 0c. LO.COE A&CO,. Bristol, Cr. 
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: 0 These Paints are in every r 
mark 
f LiQU ID Bn any . finish and Yarebility.. They are peeel bon ready for the brush, in six- 


teen newest dard colors, suitable for the tasteful decoration of all classes of 
buildings, inside and a. “aa for all purposes where a perfect protective coat is required. 
Owing to the wonderful covering properties of these Paints (two cabs of which are fully equal to 
three of any other), the farmer, merchant, or manufacturer can, by their use, preserve — 
beautify their buildings, fences, or other wood and iron work, at from one-half to two-thirds of 
the usual cost of other ready-mixed paints, or white lead and ‘linseed oil. They contain no water, 
alkali, or other useless or deleterious ingredients, such as are used in nearly all the liquid or so- 
called chemical paints, and are guaranteed to be the most durable paints in world for exposed 


wood and iron work. 
Fay for the Gilbert Elevated Railroad of 


tar The contract for supplying 
‘yall New York City was Ss dacted to us. is is the largest paint contract ever made 


for painting any single structure in this country. 64 


Wee ROOF PAINT —for tin and shingle roofs, iron work, agricultural implements, fences, 
out-buil ings, ete. @ guarantee this to be a better and more economécal paint than has ever before 
deen offered to the public for similar purposes. 


This Paint was used with entire success, when all others failed, upon the 
te, roof of the Exhibition Buildings at Philadelphia, the largest area of Tin Roofing 
“a in the world. 3 


FIRE-PROOF PAINT —for the protection of inside w6od-work of factories, bridges, 
boiler-rooms, and other ‘wooden structures in danger of ignition from sparks, cinders or flames. 


tae This Paint has been applied to more than 4% acres of wood-work in the two 
immense Dryqoods Stores of Messrs. A. T. Stewart & Co., of New York City. 3 


ASBESTOS ROOFING with Ware Fire-Proor CoaTina. For steep or flat roofs, the 


handsomest, coolest, most durable and only reliable portable 
fing made. It rolls ready for use. Easily applied by any one. Costs only half as much as tin. 
tae" This Roofing is used in preference to all others by the Kingsford Oswego 
Starch Factory, Remington & Sons, and by nearly all the most extensive Maniu- 

facturers, Builders, Railroad Companies, etc., in the United States. 3 
The most durable, effect- 


ASBESTOS STEAM PIPE & BOILER COVERINGS. ve° aca"cconciicas Sh 


ances known for preventing Radiation of ; will save from 25 to 40 per cent. of fuel, 
G22" Used by the United States Navy Department and in the most extensive public buildings. ag 


Asbestos Steam Packing, Boards for Gaskets, Fire, Acid and Waterproof 
Coatings, Cements for Gas Retorts, Leaky Roofs, etc, 


(3 All these materials are prepared ready for use, and can be easily applied by any one. 


LIBERAL INDUCEMENTS TO GENERAL MERCHANTS, DEALERS 
AND LARGE CONSUMERS. 


Send for Samples, Illustrated Catalogues, Price Lists, etc. 


H. W. JOHNS MANUFACTURING CO,, 


87 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK. 


(22 The public are cautioned against purchasing worthless imitations of these materials. 
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Note.—Those subscribing early will receive, free, a copy of the Washington’s Birthday number of 
The Sunday-Schoo! Times, which has been so widely noticed by the press of the country, It contains 
communications from President Hayes,and fir'm each of the Governors of the original thirteen 
states; poems by Willam Cullen Bryant and Pau! H. Hayne; articles by Joseph Cook, Presiaent 
G. W. C. Lee, Charlies Dudiey Warner, Edward Exgieston, the Rev. Dr. Richard Newton, the Rev. Dr. 
Ww. 8. Plumer, Dr. Benson J. Lossing, and others. This number of the paper will be sent only to new 
subseribers who state that they wish at. 


a PRETTY POTTERY PICTURES. 
1 FREE! FREE!! 


Do you want a package of the Prettiest Pictures you ever saw, ANIMALS, BIRDS, AUTUMN 
LEAVES, FRUITS, FLOWERS, LANDSCAPES, CHILDREN, BEAUTIFUL LADIES, etc., for dec- 
orating Pottery, Vases, Jars, Serap Books, etc.? We will send you a package anda five weeks’ subscrip- 
tion to IDLK HOURS, a I6-page illustrated family weekly. the best paper published, fiileo with charm- 
ing Stories by popular writers, Poetry, Puzzies forthe Young Folks, Humvurous Selections, etc., on 
receipt of 15 cents, to pay expenses of mailing. Those who prefer can have 3 -legant 6x8 chromos of 
surpassing beauty instead of the pottery pictures. This pomarkabie offer is made to introduce our 

aper into pee fomibies. Your staken. Address AT ONCE, M. T. RICHARDSON & CO., Publishers, 





—= 





Gentlemen's Clothing. 


Men’s and Boys’ Clothing of every Description, Shirts, etc., te Measure and Ready Made. 

ae Surrs, | Deess Surrs, Sraine Overcoats, 
88 to $40. $25 to $50. $5 to $30. 

Orders by Letter promptly filled. 















| Bos: Surrs, 
$3 to $20. 




























| mtlemen in a rt of the country are are enabled to order b Raul 
| ORDERS Sen easure, with the suaram certainty of receiving the most Pe a 
it attainable. Over 20,000 orders filled with highest satisfaction. See Testt- 
| by mopials, Book of Fashions. 
| RULES for Self-Measure. Sampies, Price-List. Book of Fashions Seat 
} MAIL Free on application. 
PROMPTLY G eo. L. B urr Merchant Clothier, 

FILLED. gy ( 140 Fulton Street, New York. 

\ to ti & BURR, ESTABLISHED 1863. 








THIRTY-THIRD ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


NEW YORK 
Life Insurance Company. 


OFFICE: 
0s. 346 and 348 Broadway. 


JANUARY Ist, 1878. 


Amount of net Cash Assets, January lst,1877, - - - 
REVENUE ACCOUNT 

Premiums received and deferred . becceh $6,232,394 70 

Less deferred premiums, Jan. Ist, i877. ; 432,695 40 $5,799,699 30 


Interest received and accrued. 2,168,015 85 
Less accrued, Jan. Ist, 1877 300,558 68 1,867,457 17 $7,667,186 47 
$40, 398,054 67 67 


$32,730,898 20 





DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT, 


Losses by death, including additions......................0. cceceecceeee $1,638,128 39 
Endowments matured and discounted... ...) 2... 6. ee eee 185,160 1 
Life annuities and reinsurances..... 194,318 § 


Dividends and returned premiums on cance eled policies. sia 
Commissions, brokerages, agency expenses, and physicians’ fees. 
Taxes, office and law expenses, salaries, advertising, pr inting, ete. 
Reduction of premiums on United States stocks.. $211,112 72 
Reduction on other stocks. 12,030 00 
Contingent fund to cover any “deprec dation 

real estate 250,000 00 


2,421,847 36 
531,526 03 
501,025 90 


in value of 
_ 3,142 72 $5,945,140 38 


$34,452,905 29 





ASSETS. 

Cash in bank, on hand, and in transit, since received.......... 

Invested in United States, New York City, and other stocks s (market 
value $13,379,930 33).... 

Real estate. ... 

Bonds and mortgages, first lien on ‘real estate (buildings thereon in- 
sured for $13,580,000, and the policies assigned to the company 
as additional collateral security)... 

*Loans on existing policies (the reserve held by the company on 
these policies amounts to $3,445,195)... 

*Quarterly and semi- annual * yr aeeanenens on existing policie 3, due sub- 


$1,216,301 61 


2,875,584 69 
3,350,268 O07 














15,379,202 23 
695,234 74 












SO UD icc ccscs | abbadecer seer aps ehagenbaes 396,289 26 
*Premiums on existing wahhes ies in course of transmission and collec- 

tion (estimated reserve on these mene s $674,000; included in 

liabilities) Feptanbocasie 167,183 37 
Agents’ balances... 5} sieatatedealiaan 56,045 97 






Accrued interest on inve stments to Jan. Ist, 1878... 










(*A detailed schedule of these items will accompany the usual 
annual report filed with the Insurance Department of the State of 
New York.) 





Excess of market value of securities over cost..... 504,345 64 

nee PR A, TAB as Sa sickest cds ceccccess $34,957,250 93 
Saprepeieses as follows: 

Adjusted losses, due subsequent to Jan. Ist, 1878 ............. 00.0.4... 348,069 48 

Reported losses, awaiting proof, Cte......... 6.6.6 cee cece cece cee cee 112,897 84 


Reserved for reinsurance on existing ‘polici ies; participating insur- 
ance at 4 per cent., Carlisle, net premium; non-participating at 
5 per cent., ( Jarlisle, net premium. : 
Reserved for contingent liabilities to Tontine Dividend Fund, over 
and above a4 per cent. reserve on existing — ies of wan class. 
Reserved for premiums paid in advance....... 






31,022,405 99 


792,302 22 

1%, 430 91 91 32,208,106 44 4 

Divisible surplus at 4 per cent..... ' . $2, ,664,144 49 49 

Surplus, estimated by the New York State Standard, at 4 per ‘cent., over.. 6,000,000 00 
From the undivided surplus of $2.664,144.49 the Board of Trustees has declared a rever- 


sionary dividend, available on settlement of next aanual premium to participating policies 
proportionate to their contribution to surplus. 












During the year 6,597 policies have been issued, aman $20,156,639. 







Number of policies in foree January Ist, 1376 44,661 
Number of policies in force January Ist, 1877......................000- 45,421 
Number of policies in force ompens | Ist, 187 4 45,605 
Amount at risk January Ist, 1876 0658, tes, 119 
Amount at risk January Ist, 877. ... 127,748,473 


Amount at risk January ist, 1878 .. ee aaceaite ar ats : 127:901,887 


Divisible surplus at 4 per cent. January Ist, 1876, $2.499,656. 
Divisible surplus at 4 per cent. January Ist, 1877, $2,626,816. 
Divisible surplus at 4 per cent. January Ist, 1878, $2,664,144. 
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